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AT the close of our review upon Mr. Brougham’s letter to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, inserted in our number for last month; we 
promised to take an early opportunity of resuming that part 
of the discussion, which relates to the evidence upon ich 
the statements contained in it, are founded, ‘This e 
ment we are the better able to fulfil, as Mr. B. has published 
an Appendix to his letter; coataining the minutes of evidence 
taken before the committee, in the case of those particular 
abuses to which, he more pointedly alluded. It is this last 
res, which we are now about to examine; and we 

ave derived great assistance, from several pamphlets now 
lying upon our table; the greater number of which, are in 
answer, not to Mr. B’s. letter generally, but to various parti- 
cular allegations, there made, respecting the conduct of indi- 
viduals ; we shall have to notice some of them as we go on; 
and in the mean time, we recommend them generally, as ex- 
tremely deserving of attention from those, who are desirous 
of forming their own opiaion on the subject. er 

We stated in our last number, the general nature, of.4 
objections which stood in the way of a compliance with the 
views of Mr. Brougham. Whether any case could be su 
posed sufficiently strong, to have justified Parliament 
resorting to the measares which he recommended, may per- 
haps be made a question. This, however, is a point which 
may be left undetermined ; ~~ we then wished to prove was 
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that at all events the abuses ort of, ought to have 
been previously shewn to exist ; and moreover, to have been 
such, as from their character and number, were likely to occasion 
injury to the public generally. For the objections to which 
we then adverted, supposing them to have been rightly stated 
by us, are universal in their nature, and touch, in some degree, 
the rights and interests of every member of. the community ; 
whereas the evil complained of, is essentially of a local and 
partial nature. Every individual may be presumed to.have 
un interest in the preservation of those constitutional maxims, 
by which the law a fortified the security of property and the 
sacredness of private character; but it is only a particular 
class in the state, and, it may be added, only a local section 
of that particular class, who are interested in the due adminis- 
tration of this or that charitable fund. We are certainly by 
no means disposed to undervalue the importance of this last 
object, merely because those whom it affects belong to the 
poorer classes ; but neither on the other hand do we think it 
reasonable to undervalue the general interests of the community 
at large, merely because those who, in this particular case hap- 
pen to be the more immediate objects of our concern, belong 
to the upper orders in tle state, It is all very well to advocate 
the cause of the poor; and it is no doubt praiseworthy in any 
Member of Parliament, to devote himself to the consideration 
of the best means for bettering their condition; but to give 
hard names to all who happen to differ in opinion, as to the 
expediency of those particular means in any Instance, calling 
them ‘ robbers of the poor,” “ patrons of abuses,” “ friends 
of corruption,” and so on, is, to say the least of it, sadly 
begging the question in point of argument, and in point of 
taste, it is a figure of rhetoric, which has not only lost its edge 
from long and constant use, but has gradually descended to a 
race of politicians with whom, we are sure, Mr, B. would not 
willingly be confounded. ‘These phrases, however, are not 
haif so objectionable, as another which we have noted as 
being a favourite expression with our anthor—we mean the 
phrase, “rights of the poor.” The constitution acknowledges 
no such rights, as distinct from those of the other orders in 
the State; if the words have any meaning at all, it is a highly 
objectionable meaning, and we think Mr. B. will do well, on 
any future occasion, to avoid the phrase. But enough of this; 
it is time to examine into the haroter and import of the 
“* Appendix” which our author has published in support of his 
cuse, 7 

‘This consists of the evidence taken before the Committee, 
respecting nine distinct charities, “Of these, two are eéclesi- 
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astical endowments ; two are alms houses and other similar 
foundations ; the remaining five are grammar schools, together 
with other miscellaneous charities. 

With respect to the first mentioned charities,, Mr. Brough- 
am’s words are these. 


‘© The Dean and Chapter of Lincoln have the patronage as well 
as the superintendance of the Spital charity: yet they allow the 
Warden, son of the Diocesan, to enjoy the produce of large estates, 
devised to him in trust for the poor of two parishes, as well as of 
the hospital, while he only pays a few pounds to four or five of the 
latter. The Bishop himself is patron and visitor of Mere, and 
permits the Warden, his nephew, (for whom he made a vacancy 
by promoting his predecessor,) to enjoy or undérlet a consider- 
able trust estate, paying only 24/. a year to the poor.” Let- 
ter, p. 25. 


{t is very manifest from the manner in which the above 
sentences are worded, that Mr. B. means to insinuate a 
charge of some sort or other against the Bishop, and Dean, 
and Chapter of Lincoln, although it is not easy to discern 
the particular nature of it. The number of these ecclesias- 
ticaldadee ments are, it is well known, very frequent all over the 
country; generally, they consist of particular estates, which 
have been left to the Church, upon condition of paying certain 
fixed sums to a specified number of poor men. In conse- 
quence of the diminished value of money on the one hand, 
-and the increased value of property on the other, it has 
happened, that the master or warden enjoys a much 
larger proportion of the income now arising from these 
estates, than was originally contemplated. This, however, 
is entirely the effect of circumstances: to impute it to malver- 
sation or corruption of any kind is perfectly absurd. ‘There 
is no clergyman in the kingdom who would hesitate for amo- 
ment in accepting preferment of this kind, nor any individual 
of any profession, who being in the enjoyment of a life income 
of the same nature, would think himself called upon to do 
more than perform the conditions upon which it was held. It 
is in consequence vf a similar change in the circumstances of 
the times and country, that Winchelsea is now a close 
Lorough; and as well might we insinuate a charge of delin- 
quency against Lord Darlington for putting Mr. B. into Par- 
liament for that place, and against Mr. B. for accepting of 
such a seat, as against the patrons and incambents of the 
Mere and Spital charities, for that which they are here 
accused of. Whether sach charities are in themselves useful 
to the public, is a question’ which may be theoretically 
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itated ; just as we may discuss a reform in Parliament, or the 
abolition of sinecures, or any other point of political expediency. 
In these questions we might possibly happen to differ very 
widely in opinion from many individuals ; we trust, however, 
that whatever our opinion might be, we should be able to 
deliver it without endeavouring to create a prejudice against 
their character. 

With respect to the Yeovil and Croydon charities we shall 
be as brief as possible. Judging from the printed evidence, 
the former would doubtless appear to be a case of very great 
abuse. We shall abstain, however, from entering into the 
particular merits of the case, because, there are no inconsider- 
able traces of corruption in the evidence itself. The trustees 
of this charity are some of them among the most wealthy and 
distinguished individuals of the county of Hampshire. One 
or two of them are, or were at the time that the evidence was 
taken, in Parliament; the whole body are accused of what 
appears to be little short of positive peculation ; and a suit is 
carrying on against them in Chancery, by some comparatively 
ebscure individuals, in order to oblige them to give some 
account of the money, which they are accused of embezzling. 
Under these circumstances, how is it, that these last only are 
examined! Why were none of the Trustees called before the 
committee? We have heard of an Irish magistrate who was 
used to hear one side only of the questions which were 
brought before him, alledging that ‘‘if he afterwards heard 
the other, it always bothered him.” ‘This worthy magistrate 
appears to have been Mr. B’s. prototype, not in the above 
case only but thrcughout; for example, in the Croydon chari- 
ties various charges are insinuated, or rather openly preferred, 
against the trustees of certain charitable institutions in that 
town, and among others against Dr. Ireland, the Dean of 
Westininster, by name. The very mention of Dr. Ireland’s 
name, isa sufficient refutation of such charges; and even 
were it otherwise, the prodigality with which Mr. B. scatters 
them on all sides of him, without any sort of reference either 
to station, character, or probability, ought to deprive them cf 
weight. Dr. Ireland, however, has done Mr. Brougham the 
honour of repelling his insinuations, and of course tas con- 
victed him of the grossest mistakes. We sayof course, because 
Mr. B's, letter is a tissue of the most unaccountable mistate- 
ments from the beginning to the end. Except when he gets into 
his own litile territory of Adam Smith and political ceconomy, 
he is almost certain of getting wrong, merely from the passion- 
ate haste with which he commonly takes ‘up his opinions, and 
the impatient eagerness with which he snatches at every fact 
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that appears in the slightest degree to spor them. The 
whole of his statements respecting the Croydon charities, 
would afford an exemplification of this; but we shall select 
the following instance as a sufficient illustration of our remark. 
He informs us in his “ Letter te Sir Samuel Romilly,” that 
“there are two estates helonging to the poor at Croydon, 
which ought to bring between Loovr. and 1500/. a year; and 
yet are worth nothing, from being badly let on 90 years 
leases.” Now in this statement, there is not one single fact 
that has the slightest foundation in truth. And had not Mr. 
B.’s good sense been entirely pre-occupied by the extreme 
keenness of his scent for any thing sayvouring of an ‘‘ abuse,” 
he would probably have discovered the falsehood of it himself. 
By referring to the evidence, we find that this piece of infor- 
mation was given to him by a witness, who confessed that he 
neither knew when the above-mentioned leases commenced 
nor when they expire. This. witness was sensible that his 
information was not to be relied upon; for he expressly refers 
the committee to what he considers the proper quarter. for 
obtaining it; observing that ‘‘ Mr. Drummond, the clerk of 
the trustees, will be able to give every information upon the 
subject.” But this would not answer Mr. Brougham’s pur- 
pose. ‘The abuse,” as Sir Lucius O’Trigger would have 
said, “‘ was a mighty pretty abuse as it was, and explanations 
might only spoil it;” and accordingly, with a very politic fore- 
sight, Mr. B. did not think it worth while to trouble Mr. 
Drummond about the matter. But it seems, unluckily, that 
Mr. Drummond was resolved to give his information whether 
it was asked for or not. In consequence of this determination 
of his, he has published a letter which is printed in an Appen- 
pendix to Dr. Ireland’s pamphlet, by which it comes out, that 
these ‘‘two estates, which ought to let for 1000/. or 15001. a 
year, and yet are worth nothing,” consist of twenty-six acres 
of land. Of this, 1 acre, 2 roods, 32 perches, was let in the year 
1786, upon a building lease, at the yearlyrent of 487. ; the lessee 
being bound to lay out 1600J. in building houses upon the 
land, of certain dimensions and with specified materials ; 
which conditions have actually been complied with; that the 
remainder of these “‘ two estates” being applicable pen the 
purposes of ordinary cultivation, was let by auction in March, 
1799, on twenty-one years leases, in three lots, for the gross 
yearly rent of 95/. These facts require no comment; ex pede 
Herculem; our readers will now be able to form an opinion of 
tiemselves, respecting the reliance that is to be placed upon 
Mr. B.’s Appendix, containing minutes of “ pidence,” as he 
is courteously pleased to call the collection of questions and 
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answers which are now lying upon our table, and by the study 
of which any future chairman of a parliamentary committee 
may learn how to frame his questions so as to elicit any 
answer he pleases. -We cannot, however, leave this part of 
the evidence, without gratifying our readers with the relation 
of a really characteristic anecdote, recorded by Dr, Ireland, 
which cannot be better given than in his own words. 


“ It cannot be supposed,” says the Dean of Westminster, “ that 
you published your letter without submitting it to Sir Samuel. In- 
Seeds we know the contrary; and this leads us to a fact somewhat 
singular. Notwithstanding the satisfactory explanation which has 
been given to you, of certain points which once seemed criminal in 
your eyes, the last edition of your Letter has appeared with all the 
accusations contained in the first. And the principle on which 
this is done is such as must be deeply felt and admired. Your can- 
dour is ready, it.seems, to make some verbal acknowledgment of 
errors into which you may have fallen. But every part of your 
letter having been submitted to Sir Samuel Romilly before its pub- 
lication, your delicacy towards his memory will not permit you to 


alter a syllable of the text which has received the sanction of such 
@ man !’? 


As Dr. Ireland well remarks, the above éraijé cannot be 
* too deeply felt and admired.” The disregard which Mr, B, 
has shewn for the feelings of the diving, in many parts of his 
letter, might have been misunderstood, and ascribed to cer- 
tain defects in his character, but for the unexpected proof of 
the real tenderness of his nature, which the above anecdote of 
his amiable anxiety to spare the feelings of the dead displays, 
As it is, every fresh instance which we adduce of the hard 
measure which he is apt to deal out to living individuals, must 
only be regarded as an additional proof of the disinterested- 
ness, with which he sacrifices his best feelings for what he 
considers to be the interest of his country. Bearing then this 
explanation of the matter in mind, let us proceed to the case 
of the St, Bees school. ‘This is the case upon which he dwells 
more than upon any other, and by which his zeal for the refor- 
mation of charitable abuses has been especially inflamed. 

In order to appreciate all the importance which he attaches 
to the malversations which he has discovered in this charity, 
we have only to turn to the manner in which he speaks of 
them, and weigh the heaviness of the charges which he 
grounds upon them, Speaking of the clause which exempts 
visitors from the jurisdiction of the bill, he observes, | 


“It should seem too that St. Bees school is equally exem 
But that its affairs merit investigation clearly appears by the 
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evidence ; for we there find that Jeases of its land were granted ata 
remote period, for 1000 years, at a very low fixed rent; that at a 
more recent date, the valuable minerals were leased at a mere 
trifle, for the term of 800 or 900 years, to one of the trustees; that 
one ef the present trustees now enjoys the lease; and that a deci- 
ded majority of the others are clergymen holding livings under 
him, and supporting him in his management: of the concern,” 
Letter, p. 18. 


In another place further on, “Mr. B. again returns to the 
subject of the St. Bees school. ‘‘ We were equally unable to ~ 
ascertain how much of the St, Bees school property remained 
in the hands of the noble lord, who sustains in his own person 
the double character of trustee and lessee.” A few pages ou- 
wards he again reverts to this case. ‘And not to multiply in- 
stances, the venerable head of a college at Oxford, was deterred 
from exposing the St. Bees case, by the dread of a conflict 
with his powerful colleague, before a tribunal, where a long 
purse is as essential as a good cause,” (P. 28.) 

Now supposiug all this to ‘‘ appear clearly by the evi- 
dence,” undoubtedly we have at length arrived at a case of 
very aggravated malvyersation, That aman of Lord Lons- 
* dale’s rank. and fortune should stoop .to the meanness of 
deliberately withholding from the poor belonging to his own 
estates, a fund appointed for the education of their children, 
and that six or seven of the neighbouring clergy, should, 
from low and interested motives, support him in the fraud, 
creates reflections which it is not pleasant to dwell upon. 
‘The mind would instinctively draw back from giving credit 
to the fact, did it not seem still more incredible, that any 
man should publicly, and in his official character as chairman 
of a Parliamentary Committee, have ventured to prefer a 
charge of so serious a nature, without a positive knowledge 
of its truth, from sources which could not be doubted or 
denied. We can answer for ouselves, that such at least was 
the nature of our own feelings, when we first read the pas- 
sages which are above extracted. We were surprized and 
mortified at being obliged to associate such mean practices 
with persons whose rank and station in society are so respect- 
able and even conspicuous ; but it certainly never occured to 
us to suspect that Mr. Brougham could have been so rash, 
(to use a very soft term,) as’ to’ have made such very grave 
accusations, upon grounds so inconceivably slight as those 
which, upon recurring ty the evidence, we found adduced in 
support of them. ‘The facts of the case as we shall now 
state them, will speak for themselves. 

The free school of St. Bees was founded in the year 1583, 
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by Edmund Grindall, Archbishop of Canterbury. By letters 
patent of Queen Elizabeth, the founder was empowered to 
make such statutes and ordinances in writing, touching the 
greg and revenues of the school as he should think 
t, to ‘‘ be for ever kept inviolable.” By the statutes, the 
form of study is prescribed ; according to which the master is 
bound to teach not only what is called grammar, but like- 
wise, the A, B,C, in English, the Catechism, book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and New Testament. The original endowment 
of the school was very poor. The Archbishop, purchased 
during his life time certain lands at Croydon in Surry, called 
Palmer's Fields, then worth 50/. per annum, and leit by will 
500/. more, for the purpose of purchasing an additional 30/. per 
anvum for the further maintenance of the school. But in 1604, 
King James I. augmented the original endowment, by the 
nt of several messuages or tenements in the hamlets of 
Sandwich, and Kirkby Beacock, in the parish of St. Bees, 
“* all which premises were late parcel of the lands and pos- 
sessions of Sir Thomas Chaloner, Knt., and by a particular 
survey were valued at 28/. 8s. 0d. per annum,’ This grant 
was soon after confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

These lands and tenements are now said to be worth 
8000/. per annum, but they bring only 100/, a year to the 
school, in consequence of a lease which was granted of them 
in the year 1608, for 1000 years. In this lease reservation 
is made of the royalties, &c. mines, and minerals, on the 
premises, which last were, however, granted upon a lease 
of 867 years, to Sir James Lowther, in the year 1742, for 
the yearly rent of 3/. 10s. 

That the granting of the first mentioned of these leases 
was a fraudulent transaction, is extremely probable. For we 
find in the Harleian MSS. No. 2176, Art. 134, as quoted 
by Mr. Carlisle in his valuable account of ‘‘ Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools,” from which this information is taken, a curious 
petition, dated 1629, of one William Hickbarrow, at that 
time master, to the Bishop of Chester, which he styles, “a 
frue relation of the state and government of the free gram- 
mar school of St. Bees,” in which he sets forth, in a very 
sorrowful manner, the gross manner in which the funds of 


the school had been abused, and the statutes and regulations 
of it violated *. 





* “ The 500/. left in monies to purchase 30, per ennym to the maintenance 
ef the School, are all wasted and spent and no land therewith purchased, to the 
School's loss of 30/. per annum for ever. 


* The lands of 23/, 8s. old rent, given by His Majesty, are also leased out 
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Now with respect to the lease of the tenements, we do not 
see that there can be any difference of opinion ; except as to 
the humanity and expediency of depriving the present pos- 
sessors of a property, which however iniquitously granted to 
the original lessees, 200 years ago, bas probably descended, 
or been transferred to the present possessors, honestly 
and fairly. The leases possibly may have been sold and 
re-sold a dozen times since the original grant of them ; and 
it would unquestionably be inflicting a great hardship (though 
we admit it may be done by law) upon the present holders of 
the leases in question, to disturb them in the enjoyment of 
them. If the law must have its course, we do think that 
Parliament should in some way or other, take their case into 
consideration, 

With respect to the other lease which was mentioned, we 
mean that granted in 1742, to Sir James Lowther, of the 
royalties we minerals, reserved in the former lease, no doubt 
can be entertained, we apprehend, that it is not valid in 


an 
ai 





for a Tuousanp years for 40s. a year iu increase of rent, and 1201. in lieu of a 
Fine, which lands, if they were rightly disposed, were worth 100 marks per an- 
num at the least,—which 120/. bath rested in other men’s hands for the space of 
20 years, without any use or benefit to the School; and is in danger to be lost, 
through the Governors’ negligence to call for it. 

““ None of the Founder’s godlie Statutes for six or seven years have been ob- 
served by the Governors,—noe Generall Meetings in all that time,—noe Receivor 
chosen, nor Accompt made in soe long a space,-~- noe Wages paid to the Schole- 
master and Usher, for a whole yeare last past,—noe Schollars examined,—noe 
Schole-rents gathered for the space of two yeares last, or thereabouts,—aoe Ar- 
rearages of rents levied, albeit the Governors are inabled to distreyn for non-pay- 
ment of rent,—and albeit divers of the Schole tenants are behinde with their 
rents, some 20 marks, some 10, some more, some less.—All the Schole is out 
of frame, and the Governors (as it were) connived utterlie to overthrow it. Albeit 
the Schole-master hath spent about 200/. in order to recover it’s decayed reve- 
nues, and to reduce it to it’s first foundation, which took noe effect, through the 
untymelie death of the delinquent Govtrnors.” 

“ And whereas the Revd, Father the Lord Bishop of Cursrer upon the avoid- 
ance of Three of the Governors, and now within six weekes after chosen to suc- 
ceed in their rooms, hath chosen Three other honest men to supplie these places, 
who would endeavour to redress manie abuses in the government; some of the 
old Governors oppose his Lordship’s election, and with frivolous arguments, 
seekes to evade his choyce of the Three last elected Governors, contrarie to the 
tenore of the Founder's Statutes,” 

‘** The now Scholemaster both in Schole and Church hath taken great paynes, 
amongst these Parishioners for sixteen or seventeen yeares last past, yett never 
received from them anie thing for his labour in al] that tyme,—save onlie maii- 
tious calumnie, unjust slanders, and mortal hatred,—for some of them have at 
severail tymes, practised to take away his lije for bringing in question their Schole- 
injuring- Leases.” ; 

He, therefore, implores his Lordship, seeing all the “ mortall woundes of the 
poore distressed Schoole,”—and for his love to Learning, for the high trust re- 
posed in him by the first Founder, fur the discharge of his Episcopal Office, 
“ to reach his helpinge hand to the languishinge Schole-master, to reforme the 
mis-goverument.” Carlisle’s Endowed Gram. Schools, p. 164 
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law. But it certainly by no means necessarily follows, that 
the lease was either granted or taken from corrupt motives ; 
nor even, if it were, does it follow that this corruption is 
to be considered as an entail in the family of Sir James's de- 
scendants, and that those who now hold the lease, are actu- 
ated by the same motives as those who framed it. The pre- 
sent holder of it, might have never read the leases, x he 
may not know it to be an unlawfal one ; or even, supposing 
him to be enough of a lawyer for tlits, it is possible that the 


31. 10s. per annum was as much as the royalties in. question 





were worth at the time when the lease was granted, and as 
much as they are worth even at the present time. Now 
any one of ~ whe suppositions are cle: uly, in their own na- 
ture, possible ; and as any one of them is sullicient entirely 
to do away the imputations which Mr. B. bas endeavoured 
to fix upon Lord Lonsdale, and by implication upon ail the 
governors associated with him in the trust, it was certainly 
a duty which our author owed to his own character, not to 
make the imputations in question, until he had previously 
shewn that the conduct of the persons whom he accuses, could 
not be explained except according to the view which he has 
given us of it. For example: 

Before Mr..B. talked of the “ valuable minerals which were 
leased for a mere trifle,” he ought certainly to have been 
able to shew, either whad the value of the minerals in question 
was, or, at least, that they had some value. And when he 
tells us of the difficulty which he found “ in ascer laining 
how much of the property of the St. Bees School remained 
in the hands of the noble Lord, who sustains in his own per- 
son the double chavacter of trusiee and lessee 3” he should have 
explained to us distinctly, that this difliculty did not altoge- 
ther arise from the total absence of every shadow of evidence, 
to prove that the “ noble Lord” in question, retained in his 
hauds any property whatever belonging to the school. Again, 
when he talks of ‘a decided major rity of the other governors 
being clergymen,” (a fair presumption against their imtegrity, 
we adinit,) “ holding Avings under Lord Lonsdale, and sup- 
porting him in the manage ment of the trust ;” it was his duty 
to have proved, that this “ management was corrupt,” or he 
proves nothing whatever. And, finally, when he relates that 
the venerable head of a College ai Oxfor d was deterred 


Jrom exposing the St. Bees case, by the dread of a conflict: 


with his powerful colleague before a tribunal, where a long 
purse is us essential as a good cause ;” he ought to have 
ascertained whether or not this opinion of his was true or 
false, as he easily might have done, and not have satisfied 
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himself with a mere inference of the fact, from such loose 
data as no person would thing of relying upon, even in the 
most trifling concerns. Let us examine separately the evi- 
dence upon which these several charges are so distinctly 
made : 

1. There is no authority in the evidence for calling the 
minerals leased to Sir James Lowther in 1742, “ valuable 
minerals.” ‘There is no appearance in any part of the manor 
of coals having ever been procured from it. Nor is there 
any evidence to shew that the contiguous mines, which are 
said to reach under the manor in question, were in existence 
at the time we are now speaking of. The only circumstance 
that is at all pertinent to the motives which influenced Sir 
James in taking the lease, is contained in one of the ques- 
tions made to a witness, by which it appears that there is a 
tradition in the country, that ‘‘ the reasons for Sir. James 
Lowther’s taking the lease in 1742 were more for the purpose 
of benefiting the school property than himself.” 

2. There is no evidence to shew that these minerals are 
more valuable at present than in 1742, That no mine is 
sunk within the boundaries of the manor, is positively cer- 
tain; but it appears that Lord Lonsdale is proprietor of two 
mines that are contiguous to it, and the ground of accusa- 
tion in this part of the evidence, is, that these mines at thé 
present time reach under it. ‘The evidence in support of this 
charge is given by a Mr. Wilson, formerly master of the 
school, but who was forced to resign in consequence of 
disagreements between him and the governors. The origin 
of these disputes is not to our, present purpose; though we 
are persuaded, that there are few readers who would hesitate 
in forming an opinion, as to which side was in the wrong; we 
have mentioned the fact merely to shew that Mr. Wilson 
cannot be considered as an impartial witness. Bat to what 
does his evidence amount? Of course in a case like this, 
in which the question turns upon the point, whether a mine 
sunk in one manor is worked under another, it is material to 
know the precise boundaries of both. Now that Mr. Wil- 
san’s evidence cannot be relied upon as to this point, appears 
from this, that he had never heard even the name of the 
manor, respecting which he gives his evidence. ‘The manor 
in question, is called Kirkby Beacock; it is a manor within 
a manor, and the assertion is, that a.mine sunk in the manor 
of St. Bees (which extends for many miles round) was for. 
furnishing coal from seams within the manor of Kirkby Bea- 
cock, Let us then look to the evidence : Mr. Wilson is asked, 
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*“ You read the lease of the coal mines granted to Sir James 
Lowther, in 1742?—Yes. 

* Can you state the particular names of the manors mentioned 
in that lease ?~—I do not know whether it included the whole under 
the name of the manor of St. Bees, or with the manor of Sandwith; 
1 do not know how it was expressed. 


‘“* You are sure it was not described by any other name ?—Yes.” 


Now the fact is, that the name by which it is described is. 
Kirkby Beacock; and yet it appears by another question, 
that he bad never heard of any manor by this distinct name. 


“ Did you never hear of the manor of Kirkby Beacock ?— 
Never as a distinct manor from that of St. Bees.” 


Under these circumstances, how happens he to know that 
Lord Lonsdale was working coals in the manor of Kirkby 
Beacock! ‘To answer this we must extract another question 
put to this gentleman. 


“Have you any, and what reason to believe that they work 


-those pits under the manor ?—It is generally spoken of by the in- 


habitants of that part. If you ask the farmers, they will say, they 
conceive that the workings of the coal proceed to that distance.” 


Our readers will scarcely credit us when we say, that this 
gentleman’s evidence, is the only evidence adduced, and the 
sole ground which Mr. B. possesses, for saying, that “ he 
could not ascertain how much of the property of the St. Bees 
school remained in the hands of the noble Lord ;” and upon the 
strength of which he founds his charge of collusion between 
Lord Lonsdale and the other governors. We have, however, 
overstated the fact, in saying, that Mr. B. possesses thus 
much of evidence in support of his insinuations ; for even 
this evidence, instead of being corroborated by that of the 
next and only other witness called, is directly controverted 
by it. Dr. Satterthwaite, whose testimony is, we presume 
to say, at least as respectable es that of Mr, Wilson, being 
examined as to this point, differs in epinion from this last 
ee nilenan, and certainly upon somewhat better ground, than 
the conceptions of the neighbouring farmers. He is asked 
(and we must particularly request our readers to notice the 


very characteristic manner in which the question is put by the 
worthy chairman.) 


“ Have you any reason to believe, that a pit is sunk close b 
perticular seam of coal, and the working carried on in all ot v 
directions, so as to avoid that seam of coals ?—No, not the least ; 
not unless there happened to be old workings in that direction, 
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which would have exhausted it; but I have no mining knowledge 
whatever, and know nothing more than I heard in conversation 
some time ago, when Mr. Wilson, the master of St. Bees, made 
enquiries respecting the coal property; I then enquired of Mr. 
Peele, Lord Lonsdale’s steward, whether he knew that there were 
-any workings, by which they were procuring coal out of the 


manor of St. Bees} his answer to me was, that he believed there 
were not,’’ 


We think that after these extracts from the evidence, our 
readers will not be surprized to find, that Mr. Brougham 
“ was unable to ascertain how much of the property of the 
St. Bees School remained in the bands of the noble Lord, who 
sustains in his own person, the double character of trustea 
and lessee ;” and we very much doubt whether the preseat 
eommissioners will be at all more successful. 

3. We are told that “‘ a decided majority of the other go- 
vernors are clergymen, holding livings under the neble Lord, 
and supporting him in the manageinent of the trust.” We 
confess that we do not very well know what to make of this 
charge ; it seems to us a sort of arrow fired off in the air, merely 
to*see what will come of it. The meaning of Mr. B. is plain 
enough ; but we look in vain for any elucidation of it in the 
evidence, unless indeed the following answers of Mr, Wilson 
may be so considered. 


** State what improvements have been made with respect to 
buildings at St. Bees school?—Very considerable improvements, 
aud considerable alterations. 


“To what amount of expense do you suppose ?—It is said be- 
tween 700/, and S00/. 


“ Do you know who paid that?—I have understood that Lord 
Lonsdale did.” 


Is,this what Mr. B. alludés to, when he talks of bis lord- 
ship’s ‘‘ management{” or does he allude to Lord Lonsdale’s 
munificent patronage of the Clerical Institution, which the 
present excellent bishop of Chester has founded at St. Bees, 
for the better instruction of candidates for holy orders, in 
that part of his diocese? In either case we see nothing un- 
natural in the support which his lordship has the misfortune 
of deriving from ‘* a decided majority of the Clergy holding 
livings under him.” 

4. Mr, B.’s fourth and last charge is exactly of the same sort 
as the preceding ; except that, perhaps, it seems to be even 
less supported by evidence, (so far we mean as any corrupt 
influence is insinuated) than any of the preceding. We are 
mformed that the venerable head of a college at Oxford, was 
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deterred from exposing the St. Bees case, by the dread of a 
conflict with his powerful colleague, before a tribunal where 
a long purse is as essential as a good cause.” The person here 
alluded to is the venerable Dr. Collinson, Provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. This accusation is founded upon the evi- 
dence: of a Mr. Brooks, an attorney of London, who was 
officially employed by some gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
of St. Bees, at the instigation, as it afterwards appears, of 
Mr. Wilson, to enquire into the subject of the lease, about 
which so much has been said. It appears, that in further- 
ance of- this object he went down to Oxford; but Mr. 
Brooks shall tell his own story. 


“‘ Have you had any communication upon this subject with the 
provost of Queen’s, Oxford?—Yes, I saw the provost about a 
month since. 

* Did his information confirm that which you had previously 
obtained ?—It certainly did; and I saw in the provost’s possession, 
a letter from a Mr. Hodgin, who I believe is now the legal egent 
of my Lord Lonsdale ; and in that letter, which is dated severab 
years since (I think in 1807,) he states expressly to the provost, 
that at that time, coals were being got in the manor of St. Bees, 
otherwise Kirkby Beacock, by Lord Lonsdale. Since the date of 
that letter, Mr. Hodgin has become my Lord Lonsdale’s agent, as 
I understand: indeed, it must have been subsequent, because | 
conclude, he would not have written that letter, if he had been 
Lord Lonsdale’s agent at the time. 

‘* What was the purport of that letter, besides the statement 
respecting the coal?—To call the provost’s attention to the sub- 
ject, as being one of the governors who had a right to interfere. 

* Do you recollect any thing further stated in the letter, as a 
ground for calling the attention of the provost to that subject ? 
Nothing, but that the provost ought particularly to look into the 
subject, as being a governor, particularly entitled to attention from 
his official situation. 

** Did he state any thing with respect to the annual value of the 
property under lease ?—No; except that in general terms I under- 
stood him to speak of it as if he thought it very valuable. 

“ Did the provost interfere in consequence of this application ? 
The provost (as [ understood from him) did afterwards see Lord 
Lonsdale ; but he had taken no proceedings upon the subject him- 
self; neither, was he, I think, perfectly satistied with the expla- 
nation given by Lord Lonsdale 

** Are you aware of any reason which prevented the provost 
from interfering in the subject ?—He is a very old man; but he 
expressed himself, on parting with me, desirous to have the sub- 
ject enquired into, and said, that he was ready to produce the let- 
ter of Hodgin’s, and other documents, when he should be regu- 
larly requested so to do, 
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* Did he state any thing as to his apprehension of the amount 
of arrears now due ?—Nothing.”’ 


This is the only passage which the evidence contains, on 
which the positive charge made by Mr. B. can by possibility 
be founded ; and we will ask, what there is in all this, about 
being “‘ deterred from exposing’ ’ the abuses at St. Bees, from 
the © dread of aconflict,” &e. &c. If Mr. B. thought this 
inference deducible from the evidence, why did he not 
ascertain the fact, by examining Mr. Hodgin! At all events 
why was not Dr. Collinson summoned before the committee, or 
at least written to upon the subject? If Mr. B. did not think 
it worth while to take this trouble, he had unquestionably no 
right to throw out such an aspersion as we have been com- 
menting on; nor is there any way of explaining such a proce- 
dure, except upon a supposition of motives which it would 
be impossible to particularize, without saying something dis- 
agreeable. But many of our readers, it may be feared, will 
not be so put off; and will probably take the liberty of 
judging for themselves respecting the reasons of Mr. Broug- 
ham’s conduct in this matter. In justice, however, to our 
author, it is necessary to assure them, that be his reasons 
what they may, politic al feelings had nothing to do with 
them. To this point we have Mr. B.’s own express testi- 
mony ; 


“IT appeal,’’ says he, “ with confidence, to every Member of 
the Committee, and to every person in government with whom I 
have had the honour of communicating, to defend me from. the 
suspicion of having, in any one instance, shewn myself influenced 


by political feelings during the course of ‘the enquiry.’ 


In fact, so scrupulous was he to keep clear of any imputa- 
tion of this sort, that he 


“ Interfered at the Westmoreland election to prevent any allu- 
sion from being made to the St. Bees school, and uniformly re- 
fused access to the evidence touching that extraordinary affair, -to 
persons who might use it for the purposes of the contest.” 


Seeing what a mass of evidence Mr. B. was able to bring 
against his opponent, this conduct was most magnanimous ! 

We observed in our review upon Mr, B.’s letter to Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, that ‘‘ We had read through the evidence of 
those alledged instances of abuse, upon which our author 
professes to have grounded his case; and in no instance 
whatever, that we were aware of, has he proved a case of 
btn corrapaps, or one at least which the law, as it 

t present stands, is not capable of meeting ;’+ we trnst 
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that the remarks which we have now offered upon the 
evidence in support of the most prominent of the charges 
contained in that letter, fully bear us out in the opinion which 
we then expressed. It is a notable circumstance respecting 
the evidence before us, that the only delinquents whom Mr. 
B. has yet discovered, are all of them attached to those 
opinions in politics which he opposes. This certainly 
e'ther speaks very strongly in favour of the superior moral 
purity which Mr. B’s. political sentiments are calculated to 
generate in the mind, or else we may infer from it, some 
little notion of the kind of purpose to which, under Mr. B.’s 
banners, this commission for ‘* Enquiry into Charitable 
Abuses,” might, if necessary, have been applied. We have 
now said enough, and more than enough, to satisfy our read- 
ers of the real value of the allegations which Mr. B. makes, 
in his letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, against the various indi- 
viduals whom he there charges with peculation and corrup- 
tion ; and if our readers will combine the facts which we have 
now stated, with the general arguments which we adduced 
in our review of the subject last month, we feel convinced, 
that they will fully approve of the amendments introduced by 
Parliament into the original biil. 

Among the clauses of the present bill, there is one of con- 
siderable importance, of which we have not as yet taken no- 
tice ; we mean that by which no person can be summoned be- 
fore the commissioners, to a greater distance than ten 
miles from his place of abode. ithout some such clause as 
this, and supposing the commissioners to have exercised no 
more discretion than Mr. B. appears to have done in his ca- 

yacity of chairman to the committee, we are persuaded, that 
in less than two months after the commission had been issued} 
half the governors and trustees in the kingdom would bave 
thrown up their offices. It is, perhaps, no small provocation 
that would make the Fellows of Winchester College throw 
up their emoluments ; but it would, we think, be dangerous, 
to repeat the experiment which Mr. B. tried upon them, in 
the case of those whose offices are merely offices of trust, 
We have said that ‘‘ as simply chairman of a parliamentary 
committee, whose objects ought to have been altogether con- 
fined to London, he had cited before him (in a manner that 
was objectionable even on the score of common courtesy) per- 
sons from all quarters of the compass.” Now as we have no 
more right to make charges without proof than Mr. Brougham 
has, we think it proper to illustrate the above assertion, 
by an instance of its truth. We have now before us a 
pamphlet, by the Rev. Liscombe Clarke, Fellow of Win- 
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chester College, in answer to the various accusations brought 
by our author, against the manifold ‘‘ abuses” which he pro- 
fesses to have discovered in the application of the funds of 
that ancient institution. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Clarke’s answer is most satisfuctory. He proves, from 
the statutes themselves, that Mr. B. has misrepresented them 
in every instance, and demonstrates in the most incontro- 
vertible manner, that by the expression ‘* pauperes et indi- 
gentes scholares,” was meant by the founder, not the chil- 
dren of paupers, but the children of gentlemen, who were 
without the means of bestowing upon their children a learned 
education. But we shall not trouble ourselves with the opi- 
nions which Mr. B. may happen to entertain respecting the 
system of our public schools and universities ; our object in 
reverting to this subject, is merely to instance the sum- 
mary and stfaight forward manner in which he hurries on 
to his objects, without any regard to the difficulties and con- 
fusion into which others may be put, in the meanwhile. The 
extract which we are now about to make is long, bat every 
particular is so characteristic, that we shall make no apology 
for giving it entire. 


“ The insinuation intended to be conveyed in the sentence with 
which you conclude your remarks on Winchester College is sufli- 
ciently obvious. Happily its effects will be obviated by a reference 
to the Minutes of Evidence. But I trust I shall be excused for 
adverting briefly to the awkward situation in which we found our- 
selves from being totally unprepared to expect the inquiry to which 
we were summoned. We a indeed noticed in the Frst Report 
that the Head Master of Westminster School had been called upon 
to give evidence before a Committee originally appointed ‘ to in- 
quire into the Education of the lower Orders of the Metropolis, 
and to consider what may be fit to be done with respect to the 
children of paupers, who shall be found begging in the streets in 
and near the Metropolis,’’ &c.; and we had noticed that “ a Par- 
liamentary Commission for conducting an Inquiry into the State of 
the Education of the Poor generally, especially in the larger 
towns” had been recommended by the same Committee; but we 
had also read a speech, said to have been delivered by yourself in 
parliament, in which you expressly announced the intention, or ra- 
ther the necessity, of excepting the Universities and the public 
Schools of Westminster, Eton, and Winchester, from the provi- 
sions of the Bill, which you had previously obtained leave to bring 
in, for instituting that commission. Judge then of our surprise ou 
being informed by the Head Master, on Sunday the 24th of May, 
that he had that morning received a paper, enclosing an order from 
the House of Commons, to send to the Education Committee on 
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the following Tuesday, the 26th, at one o'clock, the Statutes of the 
College, with some person to attend who could give information 
respecting THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL*. ‘The first im- 
pression upon our minds was, that a summons so uncourtcous, not 
to say disrespectful, could not be genuine, and we were rather 
confirmed in this opinion when a letter was produced, which had 
been addressed to a parochial minister by the seme committee, re- 
~— information on the state of education in his parish, couched in 
terms less peremptory, and containing the ceremonious expressions 
of respect with which gentlemen usually commence and conclude 
their epistolary communications. The first measure adopted was 
to direct a special messenger to proceed to London to ascertain that 
the summons was genuine, and the Head Master replied to Mr. 
Brougham, Chairman of the Committee, by return of post, stating 
that the statutes were not in his custody, but that he had duly laid 
the order before the Warden and Fellows, who had the sole con- 
troul over them; and he added, that he could not conveniently 
absent himself from his post on so short a notice, but that a per- 
son qualified to give the required information “‘ RESPECTING THE 
MAN AGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL” would wait the further orders of 
the committee. On Tuesday morning early, the messenger re- 
turned with the information that the order must be complied with, 
at least, to a certain extent. Accordingly in the afternoon of that 
day, the Rev. David Williams, the second master, a person 
in every respect most fully competent to inform the Commit. 
tee “ RESPECTING THE MAXAGEMENT OF THE SsCHOOL,’’ left 
Winchester, accompanied by Mr. Ralfe, the steward of the 
college, to supply any information that might be required respect- 
ing the management of the college property. The demand of 
our statutes, however peremptory, was one which required more 
consideration, for reasons which will appear presently. On Wed- 
nesday morning, Dr. Gabell laid before the Society your t+ letter 





* The fellowing is a true copy of the Order — 


Education Committee, House of Commons, 

“ Ordered that the Head Master of Winchester School or College do send to 

this Committee on Tuesday next, at one o'clock, the Statutes of the said School 

or College with some person to attend who can give information to the Com- 

mittee respecting theymanagement of the said School or College, if it should prove 

inconvenient for the business of the School that the Master himself shou!d at- 
tend. H. Baovcuam, Chairman. 


¢ The following is a true copy of the Letter — 


nae “ House of Commons, 26th May, 1818. 
in, 

« I have to require that you will without further delay send a proper 
person acquainted with the College affairs, and that he do bring witb him the 
>tatutes and last year’s accounts of the Establishment—You will comply with 
this requisition without asking any person’s leave to send the Statutes, provided 
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dated May 26, which, as must be evident, from the slightest pe- 
rusal, contained a requisition materially different in its nature and 
objects frem that which had heen before received. In this we 
found nothing more about * the management of the School ;” but 
we were required to “ send a proper person acquainted with THE 
COLLEGE AFFAIRS and with him THE LAST YEAR'S ACCOUNTS OF 
THE ESTARLISHMENT,” as well as the statutes, without aski 
leave of the keeper of these, whoever he might be, and a refi 

to give them up was to be immediately reported to you. What the 
ultimate consequences of such a refusal nigh have been it is im- 
possible to determine. Of this requisition I still have the same 
opinion which I ever had, that as it was expressed in terms of ab- 
solute authority, so it was also an unauthorized extension, on the 
part of the committee, of the powers originally conferred upon 
them by the House of Commons. It was considered to partake of 
this latter character, as | have been informed, by many highly re- 
spectable members of that honourable house; and that such an 
opinion is not ill-founded may be fairly inferred from this, that the 
public Schools generally have been exempted from the inquiries of 
the commission. It is unnecessary, however, to dwell longer on 
this point. 

“ After the requisition had been received, the first thing that 
suggested itself to us was the impossibility of complying with it 
consistently with our oaths; one of which bound us “ Secreta Col- 
legii non revelare ad extra ;” another, to observe the statutes, in 
which was contained a prohibition from shewing the statutes, or 
any chapter of them “ alicui persona extrane, nisi propter neces- 
sartam defensionem ipsorum aut ex alté causd necessarid, vel utili, 
’ PER MAJOREM PARTEM SocioRUM Collegii nosiri prope Wintoniam 
APPROBANDA id necessitate cogente vel utilitate poscente fiert oporte- 
bit.’ Our books are always regularly kept and were at that mo- 
ment ready for inspection ; the roll or computus of the yearly ex- 
penditure is always duly made up at the year’s end, and that for 
the year 1817, had been completed and balanced; our statute 
book was in a state of perfect preservation, free from mutilations, 
erasures and comments. No. fears therefore arising out of any 
omission or defect in these points could have influenced us in the 
scruples which we conscientiously entertained with respect to a 
compliance with the arbitrary requisition contained in your letter. 
Something, however, was to be done, and dene immediately, for 
time was scarcely allowed for a person to reach London at the hour 
appointed without travelling through a part of the night. A pre- 
dicament more embarrassing than that in which we found ourselves 





they are in your custody, and if they are not, you will shew this to the Keeper 
of them, and report to me if he refuses to give them up. 
“ The Committee expect that the person sent sball be here ov Thursday, at 
two o'clock. ** | bave the honour to be, &c. your's, 
“ H, Braovenam, Chairman.” 
c2 
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cannot be well conceived. On the one hand, you had given us no 
reason to suppose that you would be backward to insinuate the 
operation of unworthy motives, in our unwillingness to disclose our 
concerns and produce our statutes (and the event has fully justi- 
fied our sporehundtons on that point) ; on the other, we were bound 
by positive oaths, which the statutes require us to take, and you 
had not allowed us time to satisfy ourselves, either that it would be 
proper, or even that you were duly authorised to compel us, to do 
that which was directly contrary to their spirit and tenor. .We 
were therefore driven to the necessity of adopting the only course 
left to us. Mr. Sissmore, one of the bursars for the present year, 
and myself, one of the bursars for the year 1817, proceeded in- 
stantér to London, taking with us the college ledger and the sta- 
‘tute book. The steward was directed to state our wish to give 
every information, that could be given consistently with the oaths 
alluded to, but to deliver in a * paper for the serious and mature con- 
sideration of the committee, before they proceeded to put questions 
tending to the disclosure of what had been usually deemed to form 
a part of the secrets of the college, which the founder required 
should not be revealed. That paper was delivered in, but the com- 
mittee determined to proceed in the examination, and to require 
the production of the statutes and other documents. Into a dis- 
cussion of the propriety or impropriety of their conduct in so do- 
ing I shall not now enter; but I am still at a loss to conceivé how 
one branch of the legislature (and I admit that the House of Com- 
mons is authorized to delegate all the powers which it possesses itself 
to its own committee) can be justified in assuming powers equal to 
those of the three estates of the realm, embodied im an act of par- 
liament. P. 61. 


With this long extract we shall now close our remarks, it 
is one of those passages which does not require the assistance 
of the critic in order to make its merit known. ‘‘ The tenant- 
right of a cabbage garden,” says Mr. Burke, speaking of the 

ational Assembly of France, “a year’s interest in a hovel, 
the good-will of an alehouse, or a baker's shop, the very 

' shadow of constructive property, are more ceremoniously 
treated in our Parliament, than with you the oldest and most 
valuable landed possessions in the hands of the most respect- 
able personages.’ Coupling this passage with the opinions of 
Mr. B. on the subject of our universities and public schools, 
and with the facts related in the account, which Mr. Clarke 
has given us, of the unceremonious manner in which the parti- — 
cular body to which he belongs was treated by the worthy 
chairman, we may perhaps be able to form some idea of the 





* A true copy of that paper is to be seen in the Minutes of Evidence, Third 
Report, 1818, 
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spirit in which the commissioners would have carried on their 
enquiries, supposing them to have acted under his command, 
and with the powers with which he intended them to have been 
intrusted. ‘‘ It has been suggested,” says Mr. B. in his letter 
to Sir S. Romilly, ‘ that I am omitted because the ministers 
were apprehensive of my carrying the enquiry further than 
they wished it to go. Certainly I should have feit no desire to 
push it beyond its just limits.” Our readers, by this time, ma 
possibly understand what Mr. B. judges to be the “« just limits” 
of an enquiry into the administrations of funds destined for 
the education of the poor. At the time of which Mr. Clarke 
is speaking, Mr. B. had previously declared in the House of 
Commons, that the Universities and public schools ought to be 
exempt from the authority of the commissioners, even accord- 
ing to his own views of the measure. Upon what pretence, 
therefore, he thought proper, after this declaration, to 
audit the accounts, to inspect the statutes, and to examine 
the Fellows of Winchester College—to say nothing of the 
ungracious manner in which it was done, and the doubts 
which may be entertained even as to the legality of his con- 
duct, in some respects—we do not pretend to determine. 
That the ‘ just limits” beyond which he wished not to push 
the “enquiry” were not prescribed by prudence, or forbear- 
ance, or a desire to avoid giving unnecessary offence, or any 
other such unstatesman-like motives, is tolerably evident, we 
think, from the narrative of Mr. Clarke; that they were not 
prescribed by considerations of public duty we have a proof, in 
his previous declaration to Parliament of the intention of the 
committee to recommend that all the public schools should be ex- 
empt from his projected visitation: under these circumstances 
any further curiosity as to the real solution of the matter, would 
lead to no very profitable discussion ; the inference is plain 
enough, and we will not pay our readers so ill a compliment, 
as to draw it for them. 





Art. II. A Letter, addressed to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of St. David's, Joint Patron of the Lon- 
don Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews ; 
by the Rev. Lewis Way, a. A. of Stansted Park, Sussex ; 
late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With an Appen- 
dix. S8vo. pp. 88. Hatchard. 1818. 


Art. III. The Tenth Report of the London Society for 
promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Extracts of Correspondence, and a 
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List of Subscribers and Benefactors to March 31, 1818. 
To which is prefixed a Sermon, preached before the Society 
on May 8, 1818, at the Parish Church of St Paul, Covent 
Garden. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, M. A. Fellow o 
King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 149, Seeley, 1818. 


Art. IV. An Answer to a Sermon, preached by the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, M. A. of King’s College, Cambridge, at 
the Church of St. Catherine Cree, Leadenhall-street, on 
Wednesday, Dec. 31,1817, relative to a Question between 
Jews and Christians. By Benjamin Abrahams, an Israel- 
ife. Svo. pp. 22. Effingham Wilson. 1818. 


Tue Apostle’s declaration, that his *‘heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel was, that they might be saved,” has 
doubtless bee» echoed by the wishes of all reflecting Chris- 
tians; to whom the situation of the Jews, that once highly 
favoured, now outcast and despised people, will ever be a 
subject of intense interest and awful contemplation, Eighteen 
centuries have rolled by, since that ruthless imprecation was 
uttered, “‘ his blood be on us and on our children ;” and the 
guilt of that blood still rests upon them with all its original 
weight; fixing as it were ‘the primal eldest curse” upon 
them, and, in some sense, raising their hand against every man, 
and the hand of every man against them. ‘‘'Time and 
chance,” we are told, ‘‘ happen unto all men ;” but in the lot 
of the Jews neither time nor chance have had power to effect 
a change : cities have crumbled into dust, empires have been 
swept from the earth, and languages have survived the nations 
which gave them utterance; but the Jews remain the same, 
in features, in habits, in customs, and in character. Gross 
darkness overspread the world for ages ; but it added not to 
the mental thraldom, nor extinguished the limited knowledge 
of this extraordinary people. Light has since sprung up, 

arts have revived, science has reared its head, education, 
morals, religion, all have made rapid progress; but their 
blindness has not been removed, their prejudices have not 
been softened, their condition not improved: they are yet a 
wandering, unsocial, and despised people, ‘‘ an astonishment, 
a by-word, and a proverb ;”* the scorn of the thoughtless, the 
e of the curious, and the wonder of the reflecting: while 
hristian charity, regarding their situation, as a continual 
miracle, and them, as living witnesses to the truth of our holy 









® Deut. xxviii. 37. 
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religion, pities them as estranged brethren, and looks forward 
with laudable anxiety to that predicted time, when it shall 
please God once more to call them to the knowledge of his 
truth, and the participation of his favour. 

As the conversion of the Jews is an event which we are 
assured will, at some future time, be accomplished ; and as 
every Christian, who feels for the welfare of so large a portion 
of his brethren, will desire to promote it; it is not surprising 
that many pious and learned men, in every age of the Church, 
should have considered it their duty to devote a portion of 
their time and abilities to this object. From the days of Justin 
Martyr, to those of Hoornbeck, Limborch, and Spanheim, 
and our own incomparable Leslie, a long list of writers might 
be produced, who have laboured in this well intentioned but 
fruitless work. . For, as if to shew that ‘‘ God only knoweth 
the times and the seasons,” and that this is a task which he 
has especially reserved for himself, the real conversion of a 
Jew has been at all times as rare, as their whole history is won- 
derful: and however laudable may have been the designs of 
these writers, or excellent their performances, they have 
hitherto been utterly unprofitable ; the veil is yet upon the 
heart of the Jew, and until it shall please God to remove that 
judicial blindness, to which, for wise purposes, he has seen fit 
to condemn them, we have no reason to expect that others 
will succeed where they have failed. 

In the present day, marked as it is by a continual craving 
after new projects, and an ill-regulated benevolence, which is 
always travelling out of the common road of duty, and seeking 
fur its objects any where rather than at home, in its own 
Church, and among its own people, it would perhaps have 
been surprising if the case of the Jews had not recommended 
itself to the morbid sensibilities of restless enthusiasts; and 
still more so, 1i, when new societies for religious speculations 
are as common, and often as delusive, as new joint stock com- 
panies in trade, the conversion of the Jews had not been made 
the pretext, or the object of a combination, where money 
might be collected, and the pomp of petty legislation indulged ; 
where the praise of eloquence might be acquired at a c 
rate by would-be orators, and employment foand for those 
who mistake activity, for usefulness, and a zeal in making 
proselytes, for religion. 

The London Society for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews has been instituted for ten years; it has expended, 
according to the accounts before us, abaut 95,000/. and its 
receipts during the last year amounted to, 10,091/. 11s. 8d. 

If we enquire what these ample funds have enabled the Society 
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to perform towards the promotion of its object, we shall be 
informed by its various reports, that it has opened a Dissent- 
ing Meeting House for the benefit of those Jews who — 


be converted, or appeared well disposed for conversion ; that 
it has built an Episcopal Chapel, on Bethnal Green, for the 
accommodation of those converts, who might prefer the minis- 
trations of the Church of England ; that it has established 
schools, in which there are at present 43 boys, and 35 girls ; 
and that it has printed an edition of the New Testament in 
Hebrew. We learn however, from the same sources of infor- 
mation, that the Dissenting Meeting House is shut up, and to 
be disposed of, as the conversions produced by this Society 
are henceforth to be conducted on the principles of the Church 
of England; the Society itself having, as it appears, fallen 
entirely, or in a great measure, under the controul of those 
who style themselves ‘‘ the Evangelical Party” in the Church. 

The Episcopal Chapel, on Bethnal Green, continues open, 
and is, we are Informed, well attended ; not however by Jews, 
or by the converts of the Society, who might probably be 
accommodated within a single pew in any Church, but by 
those Christians who usually resort to the chapels in which an 
Evangelical Clergyman ofliciates. 

The schools do not appear to be confined to the children of 
Jewish parents; not a few having found admission there, whose 
birth and parentage could scarcely have recommended them 
to this institution*: and as for the Hebrew Testament, it 
would probably have remained as lumber in the ware-room of 
the Society’s Printer, had not the Bible Society taken the 
greater part of the impression at less than the cost price; 
(10th Report, p. 24, 26.) and the Rev. L. Way and his asso- 
ciates undertaken to distribute a portion of what was left, in 
the course of their foreign rambles. (10th Report, p. 29.) 
The Society does not boast much of its success in making 
converts ; and probably it is prudent in thus refraining from 
such statements as might fix the attention of the public on 
this part of its proceedings. Some nominal converts have 
however been made; but the Rev. Author of the Letter before 
us has, we understand, found to his cost, that a converted 
Jew gains no very clear ideas of Christian honesty from the 
process ; having not only detected these hopeful children of 
grace and the new light, in levying contributions upon his 
silver spoons, and such lighter articles; but having been rob- 
hed of the communion plate, and surplices of his Church, by 
the convert who, with admirable propriety, had been ap- 





* See “The Mystery Unfolded,” by M. Sailman. P. 20, 21. 
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pointed to the office of clerk ; and having reason to suspect 
the same person of a forgery upon his banker to the amount 
of some hundred pounds*, It seems however necessary that 
the Society should not be altogether silent on that subject to 
which its labours are supposed to be chiefly directed; and 
therefore the Report now before us speaks of a Jew from 
Poland, who has ‘“‘ made public profession of his faith by 
baptism ;” of a Jew boy from Scotland, who has done the 
same; of an old Jewess who has also been baptized +; and of 
‘‘ seven or eight Jews who usually attend the Lord’s table” at 
Bethnal Green Chapel. (10th Report, p. 27, 28.) But it 
does not tell the public and the subscribers, how much these 
several, and all similar conversions, have cost the Society ; 
how the half-naked and hungry Jew boy has been tempted by 
food and clothes, to profess a faith of which he knew or cared 
no more than of the Koran ; how two, three, and four pounds 
a week have been lavished upon pretended converts, who 
before could not earn as many shillings; and how many in- 
stances of such ill-judged attempts to bribe the souls of the 
ignorant and avaricious have been deservedly repaid by ingra- 
titude, abuse, and desertion. The following anecdote which, 
as far as we have been able to learn, remains to this day un- 
contradicted, affords, we fear, a fair specimen of the princi- 
ples upon which these Jewish conversions have been for the 
most part effected. | 


** A man of the name of Marinus, came from Germany into this 
country, for the purpose of obtaining sale for some Cologne water, 
of which he professed to be the inventor. Finding himself run 
short of cash, he applied to the London Society for assistance. I 
asked him if he had embraced Christianity ; his reply was, ‘I am 
not yet converted, but if I can get a good sale for my Cologne 
water I soon shall be.’” P. 64 

Goakman's London Society Examined. 


A volume might be filled wiih similar instances of fraud on 
the one hand, and credulity on the other; but we turn to the 
Letter of Mr, Way now before us, in itself containing admis- 
sions of the errors and failures of the Society, and of the 
infatuation of its supporters. 





* Sailman’s Mystery Unfolded,‘ p. 47, 48, 49.—Goakman’s London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews examined, p. 61, 

+ We may perhaps be allowed to ask, whether in these and other cases of 
adult baptism in this Chapel, the Rubrick has been complied with, which directs 
that “timely notice shall be given to the Bishop, or whom he shall appoint for 
that purpose, a week before at the least, by the parents, or some other discreet 
persons ; that so due care may be taken for their examination, whether they be 
sufficiently instructed in the principles of the Christian religion ; and that they 
may be exhorted to prepare themselves with prayers and fasting for the receiving 
of this holy Sacrament, Rev. 
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We entertain no doubts either of the piety or the zeal of 
the Reyerend Author: his zeal may be estimated by the 
fact, that none of the untoward accidents which have occurred, 
to prove that he has been ‘* ploughing flints and reaping peb- 
bles,” (p. 29.) have yet damped his ardour, or checked his 
exertions; he has been cheated and robbed at home, and he 
is now wandering * over the Continent of Europe, handing 
Hebrew Testaments out of his carriage window to the casual 
passenger in the Desert, (p. 36.) and bandy.ng compliments 
in Latin, French, and German, with advertising Professors, 
deistical Rabbies, Jewish Postmasters, and Russian Bible 
Societies. 

If such an employment of his time and his fortune suits 
Mr. Way’s taste, of the latter at least he is the master; of 
the former he might have retained the same controul, had he 
not, by taking Holy Orders, subjected himself to the authority 
and disposal of that Church, whose Minister he became. He 
indeed imagines, that “ his path of immediate duty is both 
longer and wider than that of parochial occupation ;” (p. 10.) 
but we can find nothing in his ordination vows which can 
justify his self-appointed mission to the Russian Empire, but 
much, very much which binds Lim to that very ‘“ parochial 
occupation” which he disregards. ‘These however are con- 
siderations of a personal nature; our principal objection to 
his mission is, that through the medium of his own pamphlet, 
and the eulogiums of newspapers, and annual reports, it is 
employed to interest the public in favour of a Society, of 
which the least that can be said is, that it is useless; and 
thus to induce unwary henevolence to place still larger 
sums at the disposal of this Institution, which seems hitherto 
to have squandered thousands upon profligates and hypocrites, 
in order to gratify the prurient fancy of brainsick giteatents. 

Mr. Way commences his letter by some remarks on the 
presvens and actual condition of the Society, the accusations 
rought agent it, and the embarrassments in which it has 
been invoived. ‘The latter, he asserts, have been completely 
removed; and the charges of its opponents he dismisses, as 
*‘calumnies and misrepresentations” which ‘‘ have carried 


with them their own refutation,” and have been ‘‘ conveyed 
in language” which ‘‘ leaves a Christian advocate of the cause 
no argument but silence.” (p. 8.) 

We shall not defend the language of its accusers, far less 
their calumnies and misrepresentations, if such they-have em- 
ployed: this however, as it may be easily proved where mat- 








* Since this was written, we have seen the return of the Rev. Gentleman duly 
aanounced in one of the newspapers. Rev, 
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ters of fact are alleged, ought not to rest on bare assertion ; 
and we question the policy as respects the public, and the 
justice as regards the supporters of the Society, of thus 
endeavouring to dismiss such charges with contempt. If it 
be true that, after an existence of seven years, and an expen- 
diture of 70,0002. a radical change was necessary, in conse- 
quence of the blunders and failures which had occurred ; if 
“unpropitious circumstances of a personal nature,” (p. 2.) 
the ingratitude of some of its proselytes, the knavery of 
others, and the shameless profligacy of more, had cast a shade 
over the character of its proceedings and its projects; if 
yecuniary distresses, approaching almost to the verge of 
Saokuae, had driven the leaders of the Society into the 
necessity of adopting new measures, and courting anew class 
of Patrons, by a fundamental alteration of its constitution, 
surely the censures of its enemies cannot have been wholly 
undeserved. The errors of the Society, and the faults of its 
agents, may be and perhaps have been exaggerated by those, 
whom feelings of personal disappointment, or the odium theo- 
logicum have armed against it: but the wiser method of 
depriving this exaggeration of its mischievous influence 
would have been found, in an honest confession of the real 
truth ; for querujous remarks upon the coarse or angry expres- 
sions of an opponent, will not extenuate a charge supported 
by evidence, which the defendant does not venture to im- 
peach; and facts uncontradicted will bias the judgment of 
the public, however the language in which they are stated 
may offend by its violence, or the observations which accom- 
pany them may betray a malicious or revengeful spirit. 
In imitation of the panegyrists of some other associations 
which stand high in his esteem, Mr. Way has thought it 
right to claim for ‘the London Society” no small pertion of 
the Divine favour. He speaks of it as ‘‘ upheld by a Divine 
and invisible agency ;” (p. 4.) and draws the same inferences 
from its adversity, which the advocates of the Bible Society 
have more plausibly deduced from its prosperity. Mr. Way 
perhaps has shewn more ingenuity in making out his case, 
than those who have had the broad fact of an increased and 
increasing list of subscribers to allege in their favour; but the 
evidence in both instances, though so opposite in its nature, 
appears, we confess, to us equally inedithasl ve. Neither the 
special pleading of Mr. Way, nor the bolder tone of assump- 
tion in which the orators of the Bible Society have indulged, 
has ever had the least influence over our opinions: we still 
maintain that Societies, as well as individuals, are best known 
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by their fruits; that the success of persevering and indefati- 
gable zeal will not sanction a bad cause, and that failure, 
where a foolish and unattainable object is pursued through 
crooked paths, or by weak instruments, proves no more than 
this, that wisdom is the safest counsellor, and honesty the 
best policy. 

We extract from Mr. Way’s pamphlet the following rheto- 
rical description of the rise and progress of his favourite Insti- 
tution, in order to contrast it with a somewhat different ver- 
sion of the same story. 


«An obscure and unknown individual of the Jewish nation is 
led in a foreign land to make a profession of Christianity. He 
comes to a country occupied in a time of warfare and public cala- 
mity in diffusing the blessings of everlasting peace to the nations 
at large. He is patronized and educated by an association of 
Christians, who intend to send him to the Hottentots. The cir- 
cumstance of his origin, and an apparent casual suggestion, detain 
him in our country to make an attempt towards calling the atten- 
tion of his brethren to the religion he had espoused. At first only 
ten individuals unite with him in the formation of a little society, 
called “the City of Refuge *.”? All classes and denominations of 
Christians gradually attach themselves to the object of amelioratin 
the temporal and spiritual condition of the Jews resident in England. 
Subscriptions are raised amounting gradually to nearly 10,000/. 
per annum. Royal patronage is obtained, the public interest exci- 
ted at home and abroad. The Old Testament reprinted +, the New 
translated into Hebrew, correspondences established, controversies 
commenced with Rabbies, the Jewish people provoked to emulation, 
and new vigour given to their own endeavours to remove the moral 
reproagh so long hanging over their nation. An Episcopal Chapel , 








* It would seem, from this statement, that “The London Society” had 
grown out of the exertions of Mr. Frey; and that this City of Refuge had beer 
its precursor. ‘The fact however is, that the ‘f London Society” must have been 
formed in the latter end of the year 1808, as its first half yearly Report is dated 
May 23, 1809, and the “* City of Refuge” was first established February 28, 1809. 
(See Mr. Way’s Letter, p. 7, ncte.) Rev. 

+ The reprint of the Hebrew Old Testament was, we presume, a mere trading 
speculation of its editor Mr. Frey. Surely copies of various editions were easily 
to be obtained, both at home and abroad, and it needed not the exertions of a 
new society to reprint a book which is in constant demand. We have now before 
us the catalogue of a very respectable Bookseller, which proves that this new 
edition is not materially cheaper than the Amsterdam edition of Vander Hooght, 
of which it is professedly a reprint. The question.then occurs cui bono? Rev. 

t The history of this Episcopal Church would not be without its moral, did our 
limits permit us to enter uponit; we have heard of various pretences under 
which subscriptions were obtained towards the building ; and of some subscrip- 
tions which were reclaimed, because these pretences were not realized ; if its 
means were not ostensible, at least an ostentatious display was not wanting to 


ure them. See Account of the laying of the first stone, Je ish Repositor 
or May, 1815. Rev. = ata: : 
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built for their spiritual instruction, springs up as it were out of the 
earth, raised if not “ without hands,”’ yet, certainly without osten- 
sible means. In the space of one short year an hundred * descend- 
ants of the House of Abraham are heard to sing within its walls, 
‘‘ Hosannah to the Son of God!”? At the end of the sixth year of 
its existence this rapid and extraordinary exertion seems at once to 
suffer a paralysis, and the whole, as a mere ephemeral novelty, 
appears nigh to dissolution, The warmth of public zeal abates, the 
hopes of individuals are disappointed, the supporters of the system 
are withdrawn—the machine of the Society, complicated and em- 
barrassed, appears to be at an utter stand. At once a new era 
commences, light springs up in darkness, resources are found in a 
desert. The peculiar circumstances of the Society, which would 
have involved any Institution of a mere wordly nature in utter con- 
fusion, are over-ruled to the production of more harmony and order 
than had ever before existed. . The differences of religious persua- 
sion are made to produce and nourish the principles of Christian 
love. Private feelings are sacrificed to public good ; the very prin- 
ciple on which the Society was founded, is abandoned for its imme- 
diate preservation. Under the influence of a Christian spirit ‘worthy 
of the best ages of the Church, all denominations concerned in the 
general promotion of the cause, concur at a public meeting in con- 
signing the conduct of this important cause to the exclusive 
management of the Established Church; and on the seventh anni- 
versary of the Society above mentioned (on the very day on which 
it had assumed its first ostensible name and character) a new Insti- 
tution arises, not one present efficient member of which had any 
concern in the primary Institution.” P. 5. 


Our readers, we hope, will excuse us, if, after having 
gratified them by this highly wrought narrative, we now pro- 
ceed to lay before them a very homely, but, as we believe, 
authentic statement. It is drawn, indeed, from adverse 
sources; but the particulars which it details are either sup- 
ported by the admissions of individuals who best knew the 
facts, or corroborated by strong circumstantial evidence : 
and they are further rendered credible by the silence of that 
Society, which, if it has been unjustly accused, is, on all 
accounts, deeply interested in their refutation. 

An obscure foreign Jew professing Christianity, who, after 
failing in an attempt to qualify himself as a strolling player, 
had served his time as a shoemaker, disgusted with manual 
labour, suddenly felt an inclination to become a Missionary ; 
and was recommended, as such, to the Missionary Society 
in England, to be sent by them to Africa. Arrived in Eng- 





* “ There are usually seven or eight Jews at the Lord’s Table at the Episcopal 
Chapel.” (10th Report, p.23.)!1! Rev, 
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land, however, his mind became suddenly enlightened upon 
the subject of his future destination ; he found himself called 
to duties of a higher order than mere missionary occupaticn, 
and discovered that his talents fitted him rather for the me- 
ridian of London, than for the kraals of the Hottentots. 
Having succeeded in persuading the Missionary Society to 
educate him for the ministry here, he was clothed, fed, and in- 
structed in one of their seminaries ; and in due time employed 
in the Dissenting Chapels as a Missionary to the Jews at 
home. Ambitious, however, of more power and distinction 
than his patrons chose to give him, and forgetful of all the 
favours he had received, and the implied conditions on which 
they were bestowed, he deserted them, joined the newly 
formed ** London Society,” and, by insinuation and manage- 
ment, obtained from them a liberal income, and considerable 
influence in the disposal of their funds, and the conduct of 
their concerns. 

While under his auspices impostors without number were 
suffered to prey upon the Society ; the most shameful immo- 
ralities were practised by its pretended converts ; the asso- 
ciation itself was disgraced, its income wasted, the royal pa- 
tronage which had been obtained withheld, the public interest 
lost, and the more respectable Jews insulted, and confirmed, 
if they needed confirmation, in their own faith, by the mis- 
conduct of those who had undertaken to convert them. And 
thus the crisis was produced to which Mr. Way alludes. 


** The warmth of public zeal abates, the hopes of individuals 
are disappointed, the supporters of the system are withdrawn ; 
the machine of the Society, complicated and embarrassed, appears 
to be at an utter stand.” 


The new era then commenced ; but it was marked by oc- 
eurrences, which, as Mr. Way has chosen to involve them 
in studied obscurity, we will venture to state more clearly. 
The Society had been originally conducted upon dissenting 
principles, and was then joined only by those Churchmen, 
who were willing to give their time and money to am institu- 
tion, whose converts were instructed in a meeting-house by 
a Jew educated by Dissenters, and receiving all his notions 
of Christianity from their teaching. But when its profuse 
and foolish expenditure of the enormous sums which had been 
levied upon the credulity of the public, had involved the So- 
ciety in financial difficulties; when its debts were great, and 
its creditors clamorous ; the Dissenting members of the in- 
stitution, with a wariness which the conduct of its directors 
fully justified, refused to advance more money. Nothing, 
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therefore, remained, but to appeal to the less cautious libera- 
lity of their Church of England associates ; and to conciliate 
them, the direction of the Society was thrown into their 
hands by a willing abdication on the part of the Dissenters: 
the Meeting-house was shut up, the rules altered, the Com- 
mittee re-cast, and under the management of those Church- 
men who before had felt no objection to the broad basis, it 
suddenly became a Church of England Society, and as such 
was loudly and perseveringly recommended to those, whose 
good-humoured liberality and pious credulity had been tole- 
rably well ascertained. Such then was the new era; and 
thus was ‘‘ the conduct of this important cause consigned to 
the exclusive management of the established Church,” (p. 7.) 
that is, of persons, many of whom had before sat in the 
Committee with Dissenters, and expressed no disapproba- 
tion of the Meeting-house, the Jew-dissenting Teacher, and 
all those arrangements which made it, what it was henceforth 
nominally to cease to be: we say nominally, because, though 
Mr. Way calls it a ‘‘ new institution,” we shall soon shew 
that little was altered but the name. 

The Meeting-house indeed was shut up; but the Dissent- 
ing Jew convert, Mr. Frey, was continued in the pay of the 
Society as a teacher; and in that capacity he was sent down 
to Stansted, to superintend those who were there breeding 
up as future converts, under the patronage of Mr. Way. In 
the Report of 1816, one whole year after the regeneration 
of the Society, this appointment, and the reasons which in- 
duced a Committee of Churchmen to make it, are thus an- 
nounced. 


“ A door not being at present opened for Mr. Frey’s ordina- 
tion in the Established Church, it has been judged expedient b 
your Committee tu give him a destination which connects him with 
this establishment. He has, therefore, been stationed in the im. 
mediate vicinity of the young men above-mentioned, and the three 
youths educating by the Society, have been removed from their 
former situation, and placed under his charge, where they have the 
advantage of all the means of grace provided for their brethren, 
Another young man ‘who was baptized some years ago, under the 
patronage of the Society, and has since been employed in the print- 
ing office, having expressed a desire to become a Missionary, has 
also been put under the tuition of Mr. Frey, at the expence of a 
benevolent individual, to whose acquaintance he was introduced in 
@ providential manner.” 8th Report, p. 24. 


No other testimony, we conceive, will be required, to 
prove that the change in this Society had been more nominal 
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than real. “ The conduct of the cause” was indeed con- 
signed to Members of the Church; but the principles on 
which it was conducted had suffered no alteration. Neither 
the converts, nor the Missionaries of the Society could be 
expected to become very sound Churchmen under the tuition 
which they “‘ judged it expedient” to afford them ; nor would 
any persons who were really anxious for the security and wel- 
fare of our excellent establishment, be well Content to entrust 
one of her institutions to those, who could endeavour to pro- 
cure ordination for Mr. Frey; a man of dubious morals even 
then, a man whose conduct in the Society had already at- 
tracted notice and animadversion, whose religious principles 
were wholly imbibed from Dissenters, who continued to be a 
Dissenting teacher, and was ready, if they could have em- 
ax oe him, still to officiate in that character. 

‘ortunately, in this instance, the vigilance of our eccle- 
siastical rulers defeated the expectations of these consistent 
Churchmen, and the door was shut against Mr. Frey. We 
sincerely hope that no future occurrences may suggest reasons 
for regretting that a similar caution was not observed on ano- 
ther occasion ; and that the chosen companion of Mr. Way’s 
travels may prove worthy of the sacred order, into which he 
has been admitted. 

As we conceive that the best evidence of the princi- 
ples of this institution is afforded by its conduct, we could 
not allow any weight to arguments built upon alterations 
in the list of its managers, were they as great as Mr. 
Way has chosen to represent them. He has ventured to as- 
sure the Right Rev. Prelate, whom he addresses, that “ not 
one present efficient member of the new institution had any 
concern in the primary institution. P. 7. 

What shelter Mr. Way may claim under a latitudinarian 
interpretation of the word “ efficient” we know not; but we 
learn, from a comparison of the report for 1814, with that 
now before us, that his assertion is not to be understood au 
piéd de la lettre. One of the present Right Rev. Patrons 
stands upon the list of Vice-Presidents for the year 1813, 

up to the moment of his promotion to the joint patronage. 
Shall we imagine that he is not, and has not been an efficient 
member ! Shall we so stigmatize all the Vice-patrons but one, 
and twelve of the Vice-presidents, among whom Mr. Lewis 
Way himself must be reckoned, all of whom appear on the 
Society’s lists in reports prior and subsequent to the change, 
though not glways bearing the same rank in its scale of dig- 
nities ? Or shall we judge thus harshly of all the clerical Mem- 
bers of the Committee, and five of the laity who are to be 
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found on the list before the boasted reformation; or of 
the Treasurer, or the County Directors, or one of the 
Secretaries who was on the Committee under the origi- 
nal constitution? Surely some of these persons were ef- 
ficient members of the Institution, or wherefore were their 
names continued on the list? In either case something like 
deception has been practised. If they were non-eflicient, it 
was scarcely dealing fairly by the subscribers, to allow them 
to imagine, that the funds they had so liberally supplied were 
managed by men of high respectability, whose names were 
only used as a decoy: if they were, and are efficient, where- 
fore is this disparaging insinuation thrown out against them ? 
If the object of thus asserting that the affairs of the Society 
have passed into new hands, be to conciliate favour and ob- 
tain support, it wears too much the appearance of a libel 
upon them, and a fraud upon the public, to suffer it to pass 
without a mark of disapprobation. ‘The honourable mind of 
the learned prelate to whom this letter is addressed, will, we 
are sure, shrink from the very idea of being made in any way 
a party to such a representation. 

It is far from our intention to follow Mr. Way through the 
whole of his letter, or to comment on the various strange 
positions which it contains. If he can be delighted with his 
present wanderings ; or if he received any pleasure from be- 
ing surrounded by outcast Jews, clad in the tarnished finery 
of Monmouth-street, in silken robes, silver clasps, and faded 
turbans; and was disposed, for the sake of such a gratifica- 
tion, to submit to those depredations to which so suspicious 
an association subjected him, we know of no law which for- 
bids the indulgence of his whim. But we think it necessary 
to po against his making a parade of these vagaries, in 
order to keep up a delusion, which diverts the public libera- 
lity from more useful and legitimate channels ; and feeds that: 
morbid appetite for religious extravagances, which is only in- 
creased by indulgence, and threatens to supersede the rational 
piety and well-directed benevolence which were the charac- 
teristics of our countrymen. 

From the Report of 1818, we learn, that the whole com- 
poston machinery of penny clubs, auxiliary associations, 

adies’ Societies, itinerant orators, and preachings through- 
out the kingdom, bas been set in motion to aid the funds of 
the institution; and that its annual expenditure amounts to 
10,000/. We are, therefore, impelled to ask, what good 
can rationally be expected to result from all this exertion and 
expenditure ; Is it likely that the conversion of the Jews will 
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be effected through the instrumentality of sach an association 
as this? Will any converts be made upon principles, which 
the Church of England can sanction or approve? or has any 
success hitherto attended the plan, which can encourage 
reasonable men to give it further support? We would will- 
ingly speak with tenderness of those who have hitherto stood 
most prominent as the managers of the Society ; for notwith- 
standing we differ from them on many important questions, 
and on none more than on the expediency of such an insti- 
tution as this, we are always’ ready to give them credit for a 
sincere desire to do good, and for an ardent zeal in the prose- 
cution of those designs, which doubtless they consider to be 
praise-worthy and beneficial. But when we turn from them 
to the instruments which they have been induced to employ, 
in carrying the objects of this Society into effect, we are asto- 
nished to find them so unfortunate, or so careless, in their 
selection. ‘The immoralities of one are stated to have driven 
him from the country * ; another is reported to have been ar- 
rested on a charge of forgery, and strongly suspected of sa- 
crilege + ; a third, the most prominent and active character on 
the scene, appears to have deserted his original benefactors, 
and to have been ready to preach either in the Meeting-house 
or the Church, as his employers directed or paid him ; and he 
is charged moreover with having quitted this country at last, 
because detection in practices disgraceful to his moral cha- 
racter rendered his further residence here, or employment by 
the Society, impossible {. ‘The fourth, after vacillating § for 
some time between Judaism and Christianity, is at last fixed 
in the Church; but even his friends appear to regard him 
with an eye of diffidence, and we have yet to learn what ad- 
vantage the Church of England, or the cause of Jewish con- 
version, will gain from his exertions, 

If we proceed to investigate the conduct of the presumed, 
or pretended converts of the Society, the picture which it 
presents will be too disgusting to look upon. If the hitherto 
uncontradicted narrative of Mr. Goakman be not exaggerated, 
grievous indeed has been the misapplication of public libe- 
rality, and gross the deception of those by whom it has been 
adininistered : and if it be exaggerated or false, let the mis- 





* Judas Catarevus. See Goakman’s “ London Society Examined,” P. 19—22.- 
Also Sailman’s “ Mystery unfolded.” P. 61, 62. 

+ See Sailman: P. 43. Goakman. 61. 

t See Sailman. P. 47—50, 


§ See the Letter signed Nochman Menker, published by Sailman, jn his Mys- 
tery unfolded. P. 57, 58. 
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representations and mis-statements be publicly and speedily 
proved. When, however, we turn from the charges made by 
uvowed enemies of the Society, to the statements of its zea- 
lous friends, what rational ground for hope do even they af- 
ford us. Mr. Way speaks too vaguely upon all which relates 
to the state of the continental Jews, to satisfy an enquiring 
mind. We anticipate no successful termination of the So- 
ciety’s labours from such facts as these; that a professor at 
Deventor, advertizes for pupils, whom he may instruct in the 
Hebrew language ; (p. 21.) that a Rabbi, at Posen, received 
Mr. Way with civility ; (p. 33.) that a post-master at Polan- 
gen, though a Jew, permitted him to leave a Hebrew Testa- 
ment in his house ; (p. 35.) or that the Jews, at Berlin, are 
disciples of Moses Mendelsohn, p. 24. Nor can we be 
much more satisfied with what are called “ the encouraging 
incidents which have happened at our own doors.” Report 
1818, p. 29. We read,:indeed, of some thirty boys, and 
as many girls, who are at present in the school ; but we are 
not told whether they are the children of Jewish parents or 
not, and we know how easy it is to sweep the streets of hun- 
gry and ragged children, and to detain them for a time by 
good food, new clothes, and sagared words. We hear also 
of seven or eight Jews at the Lord’s table, of whom there is 
reason to think well; better reasons we hope than those which 
induced the Society to form an equally favourable opinion of 
Judas Catarevus, of Josephson, of Jacobs, of L. Leon, and 
others, by whom it has been brought to shame*, Well, in- 
deed, does Mr. Simeon remark, that it should not 


“ Content us to proselyte the Jews to mere nominal Christianity. 
It is to no purpose to bring their bones together, and cover them 
with flesh, unless their souls be made alive to God, and they be- 
come living members of Christ’s mystical body.” Report, 1818. 
p. 16. 


We very much fear that few such real Christians have 
been, or will be made by this institution. Mr. Abrahams, 
we suspect, has stated the truth, when adverting to the thou- 
sands which have been expended in visionary attempts to con- 
vert Jews, he asks ; 


‘« What have they bought for their money but deception? Even 
those outcasts which the temptation of money has beguiled to en- 
list under the banners of that Society, would be exceeding happy 
to return to their own congregation, if they thought they would 
be accepted.”” Abraham’s Answer to Simeon, P. 13. 





* See Goakman and Sailman—Passim. 
p 2 
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This advice, therefore, is well worthy consideration ; and 
if Mr. Simeon and his friends may hesitate in adopting it 
upon the recommendation of a hostile Jew, when they re- 
collect upon what authority they are directed, first and prin- 
cipally to do good to the household of Faith, they may re- 
ceive it as an evangelical precept. 

“ Let me recommend you,” says he, “ to withhold your light 
from us, and bestow it where it is more required. Endeavour, 
first, to enlighten upwards of one hundred different sects of your 
own profession, and make it appear to them which sect is right; 
for was there any Jew willing to embrace Christianity, the many 
different sects would confuse him so as not to incline him to put 
faith in either.” P. 21. 


Of this we are sure, that the readiest mode of recommend- 
ing Christianity to those who are without, is to rectify the 
opinions and conduct of those who are within. When our 
Jerusalem is built as a city that is at unity in itself, then 
the Jews and Gentiles may be expected to flow into it; but 
while every fanatical teacher sets up for an Apostle, while 
every benevolent enthusiast advocates a new plan of conver- 
sion or instruction, while the people are carried about by 
every wind of doctrine, and the very Ministers of the Church, 
who should be the guardians of unity, are, some of them, 
by their will, worship, and independency, the promoters of 
division, that predicted time may be considered as still far 
off from us. Our Zion herself must first be established in the 
beauty of holiness, her breaches repaired, her wounds healed, 
her dissensions pacified, her pure doctrine asserted, her apos- 
tolic discipline restored to its due authority, before the great 
work of Jewish or of Gentile conversion can be successfully 
carried on, or they, whose first duty is owed to her, can con- 
sistently or blamelesssly devote their time or faculties to such 
an undertaking. 





Art. V. Relation Historique et Militaire de la Cam- 
pagne de Portugal sous Le Maréchal Masséna, Prince 
d'Esling. Par M. Guingret, Chef de Bataillon en demi- 
activete et Officier de Tordre Royal de la Legion d'Hon- 
neur. Limoges. 8vo. pp. 271. 


THE book before us has now been published nearly two 
years *, and has not, that we are aware of, been confuted in 
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any of its particulars. We are therefore bound, we appre- 
hend, after so considerable a lapse of time, to receive the 
tale which it narrates, however horrible it may be, as an au- 
thentic statement of incontrovertible facts. That an army, 
composed of bold and daring men should, under circum- 
stances occasioning a temporary relaxation of discipline, give 
a loose to their passions, is what we might be prepared both 
to expect and to pardon; but the present account of the 
abominations committed by the French in the Peninsula, and 
which, by a sort of ‘“‘ even handed justice,” were ultimately 
reflected back on themselves, would be absolutely incredible, 
were they not related by a man who, for the honour of his 
country, would be led to palliate its crimes; ‘‘ who has seen 
whatever he has described ;’—‘* who took notes after every 
march ;’—‘* who has often repaid with his blood the right of 
narrating without disguising the truth ;’ and whose account, 
dreadful as it is, is corroborated from every source to which 
we have had access. Our readers, perhaps, will be better 
prepared to credit what we shall have to lay before them, if 
they reflect, that the armies of France were universally kept 
up by youth torn from their homes at an early age, before 
the kindlier sentiments of affection, much less before the 
more abstract principles of moral conduct had time to take 
root in their minds; and that stimulated by the gross licen- 
tiousness of a French camp, they were roused to acts of 
ferocity and exertion by the force of example and by an 
almost unlimited privilege of plundering *. 

The designs of Bonaparte for subverting the throne and 
liberties of Spain were no sooner developed, than its in- 
habitants, with a generous indignation, flew to arms, and in 
the short space of four months, a force of upwards of 
200,000 men was ready to dispute the possession of their 
country with the French. These armies, however, half- 
armed, half-clothed, without discipline, and led by officers 
rude and inexperienced in war, were unable to stand in the 
shock of battle against the veteran troops of France. In a 
few bloodless engagements they were dispersed, and on their 
dispersion, the French spread themselves over the country, 
forthe purposes of more easy subsistence, as well as of keep- 
ing the inhabitants in subjection; a circumstance which 





_— 


* During a tour in the northern and eastern parts of France, just after the 
battle of Waterloo, we scarcely saw a silver spoon or an article of plate, The 
imbabitants did not hesitate to charge their own troops with having stolen them, 
and to declare that their own armies treated them with much less consideration 
than the troops of the allied armies. 
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tended to loosen the reins of discipline, and rendered the 
yoke they laid on this much injured people, more universally 
oppressive. On the first invasion of Spain, the French 
troops are stated to have conducted themselves less ill (moins 
mal) than during the wars in Germany. But what portion of 
praise must we allot them for this comparative forbearance, 
when they confess that the assassination of all their stragglers 
as they passed through the Spanish towns was not unmerited, 
and that the mutilation of their dead bodies by the inhabi- 
tants, in barbarous resentment, was not without provocation ? 
‘These acts of barbarity, however, for such we must allow 
them to be, sunk deep into the minds of the French, who 
being now once more masters of the country, gave a loose 
to the indulgence of the most licentious passions. Property, 
public and private, was every where plundered. The inha- 
bitants were driven from their homes, or being permitted to 
remain, were allowed only a scanty pittance of their hard earned 
stores; and to what an extent these outrages were carried, 
both by officers and men, we may learn from the following 
story, by which it appears, that even the humblest grave was 
not exempt from their gross and revolting rapacity. 


«« Some wretches, whose minds seemed to defy the anger of 
heaven, dared even to profane the sanctity of the tomb. A most 
disgusting rapacity carried these men to descend into the asylums 
of the dead, and to despoil them of their last ornaments. The 
remains of many distinguished persons, Kings, Princes, or states- 
men, after many ages of a sacred repose, were now disturbed by 
impious hands. A ring—the decoration of an order—the handle 
of a sword, or of a dagger, stifled all remorse in the hearts of 
these avaricious profaners. The following is a fact, of which I 
was a witness. On our entering Spain, in 1808, after the English 
had re-embarked at Corunna, our division was marched on Orense, 
and the regiment to which 1 belonged occupied Allariz, The in- 
habitants of this last place had abandoned their dwellings, and we 
were in want of every thing. Prudence required that we should 
have some light during the night in case of an alerte, and several 
officers, together with myself, entered a Church belonging to a 
convent of nuns, to take away the wax candles. When a certain 
Captain M, observing a new made grave, imagined that the trea- 
sure of the village might be deposited in. it, and in spite of our 
remonstrances determined to satisfy his doubts. He now began 
digging with a spade, when one amongst us said, Captain, you 
would be surprized to see an arm threatening you. The Captain 
with an air of contempt, then gave another blow with the spade 
and laid bare an arm, with the hand clenched. ‘The flesh yet 
preserved the colour of life, and its form was that of an angel. IJ 
saw the captain grow pale, and he let fall the sacrilegious instru- 
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ment.” ‘ Many officers of the 6th regiment of Light Infantry 
can vouch for this fact, which has nothing miraculous in it. It is 
natural on opening a tomb to discover the body which it encloses,” 


The Spaniards bore this heavy load of affliction which had 
fallen on their country with resignation, but without despond- 
ing. On the contrary, they every where met their intruders 
with a manly opposition, which not unfrequently terminated 
in mutual destruction. Most of the inhabitants in the 
country left their homes and took refuge in the wilds and 
fastnesses with which the Peninsula abounds; while those 
that remained in the towns, in hopes of protecting their more 
valuable property, treated the French with all that abhorrence 
which their conduct was calculated to excite. The Spanish 
women, if accidentally touched by a Frenchman, immedi- 
ately purified themselves with holy water. ‘The men received 
them with that reserve which a fixed hate, and a fixed de- 
termination of revenge necessarily inspires; or if on any oc- 
casion they did associate with them, it was from a sinister 
intention of learning the movements of their armies, and of 
counteracting them. Our author remarks, that during all 
the time he was in Spain, he never saw a Spaniard smile 
with that frankness which bespeaks openness and simplicity 
of heart. ‘‘ Amidst all their joys a sentiment of hate to- 
wards us always marked the inhabitants.” Such persons, 
howeyer, as most distinguished themselves by an opposition 
to the French power, or who, goaded beyond the forbearance 
of nature, killed any of the intruders, were obliged to flee 
to the mountains, and were. proscribed. These fugitives, 
often led by hunger or affection, descended to their homes, 
or to the habitations of their friends, and they not unfre- 
quently encountered smal] parties of the French, which if 
weaker than themselves, they invariably, for their own safety, 
put to death; but if stronger, they again fled, and if over- 
taken, were in like manner murdered. When the passions 
of men were thus strongly excited, we can hardly be sur- 
prized at any excesses into which they might fall. To re- 
venge these frequent assassinations, and if possible to put 
an end to them, the French corps were sometimes ordered 
‘to set fire to whole leagues of country, and to destroy the 
entire population,” and these degrading orders were, as far 
as they could be, literally executed. But ‘such barbarous 
remedies only aggravated the evil they were intended to cure. 
The people finding no security in the villages, left the open 
country altogether, and fled to their friends in the mountains ; 
and being there joined by the débris of their armies, they 
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formed themselves into bands, under chosen leaders, and 
commenced a war of detail the most determined and the 
most destructive of any recorded in history. Perhaps the 
peculiar character and habits of the Spanish people, has 
fitted them beyond all other nations for a service of this de- 
scription. The inhabitants of the Peninsula, Spaniards and 
Portuguese, bear a considerable resemblance to one another ; 
and to the energy, patience, and perseverance of the Euro- 
yean, they add something of an oriental cast of character. 

he softness of their climate, and the vices of their govern- 
ment, have made them indolent and ignorant; but in pro- 
portion as the higher qualities of mind are neglected by 
them, their passions have acquired all the strength and wild- 
ness of uncultivated nature. That sombre and deep cast of 
feeling, which has rendered them enthusiastically devoted to 
their country, their religion, and their friends, has clouded 
their virtues with jealousy and hatred, and with all the vin- 
dictive passions of our nature. 

To a mind thus extravagantly possessed of all the princi- 
ples of human aciion, the Spaniard adds a body inured to 
the fatigues of war by a singular temperance. An onion, 
or a melon, is all that is necessary for his support; a little 
tobacco is his greatest luxury; his cloak and his knife, and 
latterly his musket, are all his moveable property. That 
punctilious honour, those refinements of gallantry, and that 
fearless veracity, which once characterized and spread a 
lustre over the birth place and country of chivalry, are pro- 
bably no longer known in the Peninsula. But nevertheiess, 
the conduct of the Spaniards throughout the whele of the 
war, has shewn that the remembrance of ineir past great- 
ness, their perilous sports, and their yet chivalresque cus- 
toms, has oe alive in their bosoms the same inflexible 
courage, the same spirit of wild exploit and romantic en- 
terprize, which distinguished their more polished ancestors. 

The opposition of men so constituted, could not but be 
formidable ; and out of a series of intolerable oppressions 
the Guerrilla system arose, and spread itself over every part 
of the country. At length every province could boast of 
many bands of desperate heroes, led by chiefs chosen for 
their courage, their conduct, and their enterprize. The 
women even, not unfrequently preferred this life of anxiety 
and danger, to the risk of licentious ferocity to which they 
were daily exposed from the French soldiery. They left 
their homes, and regardless of the softness and necessities of 
their condition, joined their patriot bands, and sometimes 
became the leaders of minor parties, and several instances 
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are given in the present work in which they animated their 
followers by acts of courage and hardihood*. ‘These parti- 
zans surrounded the French armies, and possessing a tho- 
rough knowledge of the country, and being undistinguished 
by an uniform, assembled or dispersed at pleasure, every 
where cutting of small detachments, attacking their convoys, 
and interrupting their communications. Being assured of 
the ieviiieble faith of their countrymen, they would for days 
together remain at the very gates of a town occupied by 
the French, and carry off the object of their pursuit the mo- 
ment it appeared. Nothing was secure from their activit 

and address. Every village, and every station held by the 
French, was obliged to be entrenched ; nor did that precau- 
tion always ensure safety. Joseph Bonaparte himself feared 
to sleep away from Madrid, even surrounded by the strongest 
guard. ‘To shew the nature and extent of the services which 
these parties rendered to the general cause, we need onl 

state, that every movement of the French army was through 
their means known to the British+. ‘The Marquisito sur- 
prized the garrison of Saint André; Sylvierra captured all 
the sick and wounded of Soult’s army, at Chavez; the Em- 
pecinado attacked and made prisoners of three entire bat- 
tallions in Calatayud ; the patient and enterprizing Don Juan 
drove away the cattle from under the guns of Ciudad Rode- 
rigo, and laying in ambush, made prisoner of the governor 
who sallied out to retake them. It is unnecessary to multi- 





* The Belle Collégiale offers to the French army, (says our author) another 
singular example of the courage of the Spanish women, when a powerful passion 
possesses their bosoms. Born of a good family at Valladolid, this courageous 
beauty loved a chief of the partizans, and was determined to share all his dan- 
gers. Entering upon the career of arms, she fought at first against the French 
with that enthusiasm with which a desire of glory inspires a warrior. But being 
assured of the inconstancy of her lover, indignation took possession of her heart, 
and her violent affection was at once turned to hate. Being secure of the bravest 
soldiers of the band she embraced one party, and excited by her slighted love, 
she sought every occasion of fighting the man for whom she would have sacri- 
ficed her life, while he continued faithful to her, This extraordinary woman 
signalized herself on many occasions in pursuing her vengeance. All who knew 
her agree that few of the Spanish women were so beautiful; a stranger to all 
other passions, she seemed only to exist for love and glory. 

+ The day prior to the battle of Salamanca, the same letter in triplicate, 
from Joseph to Marmont, was brought to Lord Wellington by three separate 
couriers, one of whom had an order to be paid 400 dollars by Marmont on the 
receipt of the dispatch. The day of the action at Vittoria, the Alcade of Lo- 
grono, 36 miles distant, arrived on the field, his mule dropping under him with 
fatigue as he dismounted, to say, that he had early that morning received 
Clausel’s corps, and that whilst he left his deputy to serve out the rations, he had 
brought a return of their numbers. A thousand similar instances of good will 
might be quoted, notwithstanding that the sums of money paid for information 
were very trifling. 
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Ry these instances of successful enterprize. The deeds of 
lina, of Longa, of El Medico, of El Francisquito, of El 
Manco, and of innumerable others, are not unworthy the 
former glory of their country. The Guerrillas acting thus in- 


. dependently, and in small parties, were a constant source of 


disquietude to the French armies ; doubling their duties, and 
giving perpetual employment to whole brigades, in fruitless 
endeavours to annihilate them. It is an extraordinary fact, 
but the French dreaded the dispersion of these bodies of 
Guerrillas even more than their remaining united; for each 
scattered part became the nucleus of a similar band. ‘They 
imitated, says our author, the ‘ Polypous,” and on being 
divided formed new bodies, each of which had a power of 
increase similar to the parent trunk. 

This war of detail the French at first attempted to despise, 
but the repeated and great losses which they were ever sus- 
taining, made them at length most sensible of its vast import- 
ance, and they made every effort to put it down. The 
priests, who gave the Guerrillas information and encourage- 
ment, were arrested; and Suchet alone sent 1,500 ‘ out. 
rageous monks” to France. An attempt was likewise made 
to treat these men, who had never sworn fealty or made sub- 
mission to the usurper, as banditti ; and an order was issued 
to put to death all the Spaniards taken in arms against the 
French, as robbers. The Governor of Lerida ventured to 
carry this unparalleled severity into effect, and actually put 
some soldiers of D’Erolle’s -_ to death. That resolute 
chief, however, on verifying the fact, kept parties on the 
watch, and mi: ide prisoners of part of the garrison. From 
thesé men he selected one by lot, and instantly executed the 
rest in his presence. He then conducted the fortunate sur- 
viver to the gates of Lerida, and accorded him life and liberty 
on condition of making known to his comrades the scene he 
had witnessed, and of delivering a letter to the Governor, 
containing the Baron’s positive determination to put to death 
every Frenchman of whatsoever rank he might be, that he 
should capture, should a single Catalan be murdered for 
opposing the French dominion. .This prompt retaliation 
happily prevented the French from acting further on their 
barbarous edict. 

While the French armies continued dispersed over the 
country, the enterprizes of the Guerrillas were considerably 
checked. But during the campaign of which this book treats, 
when the presence of the British army on the frontiers 
of Portugal had compelled the French to re-unite their va- 
rious corps d’armeé, the Guerrilla system probably attained 
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its greatest height. ‘The immense and irreparable void which 
this concentration of force occasioned, awoke a glare of hope 
even in the bosoms of the most desponding. ‘The popular 
chiefs seized the favourable moment, ran through the pro- 
vinces, harangued the inhabitants and inundated the towns 
and villages with inflammatory proclamations. By these efforts 
seconded by tie eloquence of their priests, Spain was again 
electrified, “‘ and was as full of as deadly an hate towards 
us as at first.” The Guerrillas closed upon the French 
army as it advanced, and according to one French officer, 
during the time their army was in Portugul ‘‘ three months 
elapsed without their having any communication either with 
France or Spain.” According to another, “ of all the of- 
ficers that Massena dispatched, not one returned.” General 
Foy was at length dispatched to France, at the head of a 
considerabie detachment, and his successful return to the 
army, is considered by our author, as an instance of singular 
good fortune and hardihood. ‘* It merits to be cited in the 
annals of military history for the courage, the prudence, and 
the sang-froid with which it was executed.” 


‘‘ Intercepted on all points by the enemy, General Foy had 
often to make marches and counter-marches the most painful, over 
a country the most rugged and impracticable. On one of these 
occasions, in a violent storm, he lost a great part of his escort. 
Knowing, however, the prudence and the active and enterprizing 
courage of this chief, we conceived it possible that he might have 
penetrated into France. But what excited our greatest surprize, 
was to see him again amongst us, Every chief of every rey 
being on the watch to prevent his return. The whole army too 
the most lively interest in this journey, as we hoped the orders he 
might bring back would ameliorate our condition.” 


The many dreadful scenes the French had acted in Portu- 
gal, when they first invaded that country “ as friends,” and 
of which we have given some account in our review of Gene- 
ral Thiebault’s work, had instructed the inhabitants as to the 
nature of the treatment which they might expect, now that they 
entered it as enemies. On the retreat, therefore, of the . 
British army, the entire population forsook their habitations, 
and almost without a single instance of compulsion, retired 
within the line of country protected by the British army*. 


* On the fall of Almeida two Portuguese regiments were among the prisoners, 
when the Marquis d’Alorna, who had gone over to the French, but who still ima- 
gined that he possessed great influence with his countrymen, harangued the men, 
and proposed to them that they should fight with them onthe side of the French, 
They all appeared to consent, with cries of ‘* Viva le Marquiss d’Alorna.” Oa 
ps Massena encamped them with the French troops. But in two days they all 

eserted, 
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It was a gratifying though melancholy sight, says a very in- 
telligent British officer *, who was present at the scene, to 
witness on the advance of the French, the entire population 
of the different provinces accompanying the march of the 
British army ; quitting their homes and sacrificing all their 
immovable property, for the general good. Men, women, 
and children alike terrified, hurrying onward, not knowing 
when or where to repose. Nor is this description over- 
charged. ‘* We arrived,” says our author, “ at Viseu on the 
19th of September, and scarcely had we met with a single 
Portuguese inhabitant.”"—‘‘ We could net even learn the 
names of the public buildings.” ‘‘ The inhabitants had also 
abandoned Viseu; we only found some old women unable to 
fly on account of their great age ;” and in this manner did the 
French continue to advance through deserted towns and an 
affrighted country, till they fell in with the British army ar- 
rayed on the heights of Busaco. .This position the French ' 
failed in carrying, and the échouement had nearly stopped 
their further advance into Portugal+. For after this repulse 
the French could entertain no hope of carrying the position 
in front. ‘To endeavour to force the Serra de Mucella was 
equally hopeless, and to remain was impossible, from the 
want of provisions, Their only remaining chance then of 
penetrating further, was by marching in one column, along 
a road, difficult in itself, and admitting of no formation for 
the troops; and then by a desperate effort to turn the left of 
our position. This manosuvre the French attempted, and 
contrary to all calculation it succeeded, from the circum- 
stance of the troops destined by Lord Wellington to dispute 
the passage of the mountains, having been halted by some un- 
known General in the north, and not arriving till that pass had 
been gained by the enemy. That march took place on the 
second night after the battle and the description of it being 


a favourable specimen of our auther’s powers, we give it as 
follows : 


“ { had supported many and terrible night marches in Germany, 
but this which we made on quitting the position before Busaco, was 
by far more afflicting and painful, snd forms an epoch in my life. 
The slow and solemn mardh of the army, ae | in transporting 
an immense number of wounded men on brancards, presented an 





* Colonel Jones. 

+ The French passed the night on which they were repulsed, at the foot of 
the mountains, and had their spirits cheered by hearing the allied army, as Lord 
Wellington rede along the lines praising the bravery of his troops, shout ‘* Viva 
Wellington. Vitoria, Vitoria.” 
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appearance of a long suit of funereal convoys. The deep silence of 
the night was only broken by the deafening and mournful noise of 
the artillery carriages, and by the shrieks of pain, half suppressed 
by courage, which burst by intervals from the very vitals of our 
unhappy soldiers, and pierced the hardest of our hearts. The 
dead bodies of those whose sufferings death had terminated during 
the march, were laid by the sides of the ditches, and served to 
mark out the road to these that followed, amidst all the obscurit 
of the night. The harsh netes of the birds of prey, who left their 
nests in the rocks and in the mountains, in proportion as we ad- 
vanced, and some of whom accompanied the army, watching over 
their prey, added something of sinister to the scene.” 


The position of Busaco being thus turned, the allies retired 
from it through Coimbra, and by easy marches, and without 
any loss, arrived at the entrenched position covering Lisbon. 
Unfortunately, however, many of the inhabitants were inter- 
cepted in their retreat on Lisbon, by this unexpected march 
of the French army, and lived to experience many and dread- 
ful privations. For from this moment a system of outra 
commenced, probably the most horrible recorded in civilized 
history. ‘The towns were sacked, the inhabitants were tor- 
tured, the women were commonly staked at cards ; in a word, 
vice and immorality, famine and disease, made such dreadful 
havoc in the French camp, that more than one-third of their 
army was destroyed in the course of a few short months with- 
out firing a shot. But any attempt to describe these enor- 
mities, except in the language of our author, would render 
them incredible. 


“© We had entertained an hope of finding some inhabitants at 
Coimbra. We knew it was a great city, very opulent and populous. 
But we were deceived in our expectations. The inhabitants of 
the capital of Beira had, as in all the rest of the provinces, fled on 
our approach. This emigration of an entire population argued 
something sinister for the rest of the campaign, and favoured the 
disorganization which began to introduce itself into our armies. 
The inhabitants not being able to carry off all their effects had con- 
cealed those which they left behind them in their houses. But 
our soldiers, under the pretext of providing provisions, plundered 
the houses and pulled them down (/es degraderent) for the pur- 
pose of discovering the secreted property, and at length sacked 
the whole town,” 


The French army now halted for a few days at Coimbra ; 
but its numbers having been considerably reduced in the 
attack of the heights of Busaco, and Massena being in daily 
expectation of fighting a great battle before Lisbon, it was 
disencumbered of all the sick and wounded, only one solitary 
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company being left to attend on the sick, to protect them, 
and to do the duty in Coimbra. ‘That city, our readers will 
remember, was a few days after taken by Colonel Trant, at 
the head of the Portuguese militia ; “‘ and what treatment,” 
says our author, ‘‘ ought we to expect from the inhabitants, 
who on returning home would find every thing pillaged and 
plundered.” Unhappily the forgiveness of injuries forms no 
part of the moral code of the Portuguese. 


‘¢ The number of unfortunate beings who were thus abandoned 
at Coimbra, was about 3000.” “ To calm the dreadful inquietude 
which agitated our poor fellows on seeing the last troops file off, 
and who appeared thus left to the mercy of chance, it was in- 
sinuated to them, that the regiments which were to form the 
garrison of Coimbra, had been ordered into the mountains to search 
for cattle for the use of the hospitals, and that the solitary company 
which was left, only awaited their return.” 

‘¢ Scarcely had the army taken up a position before the lines, 
when we learnt that the 3000 unfortunate beings that we had 
abandoned at Coimbra had been taken, and carried to Oporto by a 
Portuguese corps, who dreadfully ill treated them, especially at 
the moment they took possession of the hospitals. All the property 
our men had preserved, as well as their clothes, were inhumanly 
taken from them. The Portuguese soldiers, regardless of their 
shrieks of pain, tore the bandages from off their wounds in hopes 
of finding money secreted in their fresh and bleeding sores. Our 
army, when they found that no garrison had been left at Coimbra 
for the protection of their wounded comrades, openly cried out 
against Massena, and from this moment the morale of the army 
was diminished. ‘The General no longer retained its confidence.” 


How well this cruel retaliation was deserved, will, however, 
be seen by what follows. From this moment all military dis- 
cipline in the French army was at an end—there was no 
longer any order or policy kept up. Every man was now 
left to provide for himself, and committed with impunity any 
act of abomination that the feeling of the moment prompted, 
or that opportunity invited him to. From such a state of 
things the following conduct ensued. 


‘‘ Since the affair at Busaco the whole army had existed only by 
marauding. All the inhabitants constantly fled upon our approach. 
They abandoned their dwellings and took refuge in the mountains, 
or in the heart of their forests. They took with them their effects 
and their provisions ; they took also their cattle, and hid or buried 
every thing they were unable to carry away. If our sudden or 
unexpected approach prevented them from more effectually con- 
cealing their property, they invariably threw into the wells, into 
the marshes, or into the rivers, whatever could contribute to our 
support, or would be in any way of service to our army. This 
conduct, I have already said, was prescribed to them by the 
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English”’—* But the Portuguese determined and vindictive, sup- 
ported these sacrifices with pleasure, by thinking on the privations 
and poignant necessities which assailed us. Every where we found 
the mills destroyed, the kneading troughs broken, and the ovens 
demolished ; and we were, on every occasion, under the necessity 
of making for ourselves all the utensils necessary for our mainte- 
nance. However rich and fertile a‘country may be, it is impossi- 
ble-a foreign army can subsist any length of time when it is abso- 
lutely deprived of all assistance from the inhabitants. The stores 
necessary for the subsistence of an army are quickly exhausted 
when the inhabitants cease to cultivate the ground. Land convoys 
are altogether insufficient to provision an army of any magnitude 
in a remote country. These observations apply 2 fortiori to the 
army in Portugal, which found itself destitute and remote from all 
succour, and which did not even receive supplies of ammunition to 
replace that which had been expended in battle.”— 

“ We had made the experiment of sending detachments, com- 
manded by officers, in search of provisions. But these detach- 
ments, restrained by military discipline, scarcely ever brought back 
any thing; while the soldiers, who secretly left the camp or their 
cantonments, always returned with a number of mules or asses 
loaded with wheat or maize, hams, vegetables, and bladders 
of wine.”’——“* Every corps was therefore ordered to provide for its 
own subsistence. e were obliged to give up sending large de- 
tachments in search of provisions, and were under the necessity, 
in spite of all its inconveniences, of tolerating much disorderly 
conduct in our companies: every other manner of provisioning the 
army having been found to be insufficient. Our marauders, start- 
ing across the country, easily concealed themselves from the 
Portuguese parties who harassed our troops unceasingly on ev 
road, and even made us pay for our subsistence with our blood. 
In the beginning there was no selfishness, and the captains whose 
soldiers made the most fortunate captures, divided with the rest, 
and these again, on the other hand, knew how to recompence this 
service in their turn.” — 

** We had in every company one or more men of a tact so fine, 
that nothing however curiously concealed could escape them. In 
the houses they pointed out the place of concealment in an 
instant. In the fields, in the woods, and among the rocks, they 
divined it at fifty paces off. It may, perhaps, appear incredible, 
but I have known soldiers in Portugal, whose sense of smell 
was so exquisite, that they discovered whatever was hidden by its 
odour, and at a most surprizing distance. I had in my company a 
man who would have made a fortune by the divining rod. This 
talent, however, was not to discover water or to point out where 
it might be found; but he went along smelling, and readily pointed 
out the spot where wine was buried. Whenever he passed by any 
cachettes of wine, he was seen to stop in a moment, and he was 
never in the wrong. In the circumstances in which we were 
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placed this instinct was quite inestimable. The soldiers thus gifted 
put themselves at the head of groups of marauders, and provided 
their companies with every thing that was necessary for their sup- 
port. These marauding parties, however, which at first were 
sufficiently successful, became every day less productive and more 
difficult.””»— 

*¢ The country which the army occupied produced little wheat, 
so that we were shortly reduced to bread made of maize, and that 
not being in sufficient quantity, many corps were reduced to one 
half, and to a third of a ration. Other regiments had nothing but 
plants and roots, and that not in sufficient quantity, The wine 
with which the country abounded, having been spoilt by the 
soldiers, or consumed with a most improvident profusion, was also 
exhausted. Our marauders had now to extend themselves fifteen or 
twenty leagues on the flanks, and a back very little ; for the 
produce of these expeditions was, for the most part, consumed by 
the men who found it, before they reached the camp. The com- 
panies (during these marauding expeditions) were always in a state 
of most painful expectation. In their anxiety they placed en on 
all the roads by which the detachments were to return. If the ex- 
pedition had been successful, these videttes came running back, and 
their joy readily bespoke the happy result. If otherwise, their 
faces were lengthened, and their appearance most forlorn. At 
this epoch, all our regiments began to fall into every species of 
want.”? = 

*« Those who suffered most from these privations, were the per- 
sons employed in civil capacities: the commissaries, and those 
employed about the hospitals. ‘These gentlemen who had formed 
such magnificent expectations on the army’s taking possession of 
so rich a country as Portugal, having no troops to provide for 
their necessities, suffered much more severely than the military ; 
and I must confess, to our shame, that nobody was sorry for it. 
Most of them had made this campaign armed with little packages 
of millinery, fans, &c. from which they expected ‘to reap a great 
profit. But they were deceived in their speculations, for they did 
not meet with a single customer, and all their delicate merchandize 
was lost among the torrents,’”’— 

‘* We still found, however, some flocks concealed in places the 
most deserted and inaccessible, in forests the most gloomy and im- 
penetrable ; behind enormous masses of rocks, and sometimes 
at the bottom of precipices the most frightful, and probably where 
man had never penetrated before this war. There also we found 
concealed some natives, whom fear and solitude had rendered half 
savage ; their long beards, their uncombed hair, and their haggard 
features blackened by the smoke of fires, which they dared not 
light but in the night, bespoke all the negligence of misfortune. 
Many persons of distinction, and some priests, whom the move- 
ments of our columns had prevented from retiring on Lisbon, had 
here taken refuge with the families of the peasants, In dens of 
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this kind, and in the fissures of the mountains, these unfortunate 
inhabitants believed themselves secure. But these melanchoiy 
abodes, which might well have secured them from the cupidity of 
the most licentious soldier, soured even by fatigue and want, 
nevertheless, not unfrequently became their tombs. Women and 
girls in these savage wilds were often compelled to submit to the 
most licentious passions, in order to avoid death; and I speak it 
with regret, that we have not unfrequently seen these wretched 
victims of lust murdered after the gratification of a barbarous 
appetite. Those who committed these abominations, were some 
wretches, the putrid refuse of great cities, who had been accident 
ally introduced into the ranks of brave men, These vile beings, 
finding themselves unrestrained by any discipline, gave a loose to 
their ferocity. But we must not confound these brigands with true 
soldiers. Men the most cruel are always the most cowardly.”— 

* In the beginning our men often brought back with them, 
without any distinction of rank or quality, all the young and 
beautiful women they surprized in their marauding expeditions. 
These unhappy beings were obliged to clothe themselves with 
whatever the soldiers could procure. The young peasant was, 
therefore, not unfrequentily muffied up in the habit of a countess, 
while the countess, on the other hand, was dressed in the habits 
of a simple villager. This change of habits and of conditions was 
most curious,”’— 

“Our captives appeared ai first sad, but they quickly habituated 
themselves to a mode of life which at least guaranteed them from 
the sufferings and dangers they had run among their savage rocks.. 
They had their protectors, who made them respected in the 
cantonments, and to whom they ordinarily became strongly 
attached. Sometimes they were chosen as the companions of the 
generals, and these examples were not rare.” — 

“* One remarkable circumstance in this war, of which I have not 
spoken, was, that the “* dereclement’? was carried even so far as to 
sell the women. They were bartered for eatables, for horses, &c. 
I have known a party at cards, where a young girl was staked 
against an object of luxury. One of our commissaries very seriously 
pressed me to sell him, for two ounces of gold, one of the women 
who had taken refuge in the town where I commanded,’*— 

‘“* We had discovered so many things that were hidden, that no 
more remained; at least those that remained were concealed with 
so much care that they were discovered with the greatest difficulty. 
The tact which our soldiers had acquired by habit, found itself 
more and more at fault, and our necessities augmented daily in a 
most frightful manner.’”’-— . 

“ Our sufferings at length were so great, that our soldiers 
became insensible and cruel, and roused by hunger, the} tortured 
the obstinate inhabitants whom they were able to catch in the 
villages, to make them reveal the places where property was con- 
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cealed. This unheard of barbarity succeeded, and the whole 
army was supported for some time by discoveries extorted by the 
rack. Our soldiers, who in other circumstances had evinced 
sentiments of generosity, now spoke of these abominations with 
sang-froid. At length, towards the latter end of February, what- 
ever means the marauders employed they brought back nothing, 
although a third of the army was employed in beating the country.” 

‘ All the corps of the army suffered dreadfully, and in proportion 
as the famine increased, every generous sentiment yielded to 
selfishness, and no one ‘comforted the other. The abundance 
which fled the lips of Tantalus fed not his enemies; but our army 
was so much the more severely punished, as we saw the allied 
army abundantly supplied with every thing.” 


By such conduct has the French army, which deserves so 
much praise for the fortitude with which it maintained itself 
so long in position before Lisbon, for ever disgraced itself. 

Those who think the foregoing picture imaginary or over- 
charged, have onl) to compare it with the accounts of our 
own oflicers. * Many of these wretched creatures (say they, 
in speaking of the inhabitants) passed the whole season of 
winter exposed to its inclemencies, in the neighbouring 
woods and mountains, subsisting merely on roots and herbs ; 
and on the advance of the allies returned to their homes, 
their bodies emaciated from abstinence, and their intellects 
impaired by long continued apprehension: amongst them 
were girls of sixteen, who became idiots, resembling in 
person women of fifty. Numbers of children of either sex, 
who had survived the severe trial, flocked to the road side as 
the army approached, to demand relief; appearing so thin 
and pale, and hag card, that many an hardened veteran was 
observed to turn from the sight with disgust, as he com- 
passionately bestowed on them a portion of the biscuit in- 
tended for his next day's support *.” 

Such outrages could not but greatly exasperate the Por- 
tuguese, and one circumstance which occurred in one of the 
mountain villages, on the retreat of the French army, will 
sufliciently mark their fee lings and their conduct. Exhausted 
with extreme fatigue and cold, a French soldier got mto one 

of the large ovens which still retained some heat, and in this 
situation was discovered by a peasant, after the corps to 
which he belonged had marched, and which had leit the 
house without awakening the unfortunate man. ‘The peasant 
immediately went out, and meeting captain Todd, expressed 
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great anxiety that he should accompany him. Captain Todd 
complied with the request, and to his astonishment saw the 
soldier drawn out from his extraordinary retreat, ‘and instantly 
stabbed, before he had time to intercede for his life. 

The remembrance of these w rongs, however patiently they 
were borne, has not been forgotten in Portugal. On the 
frontiers, says our author, the women frighten their children 
with tales of ‘Loison, as of ** the devil,” or “ d'un loup-garou.” 
When the Spaniards or Portuguese are angry with their 
mules, “ they nickname them by: way of contempt, after those 
generals from whose barbarities they suffered most.” 

It is but justice te our author to state, that, he speaks of 
these dreadful scenes in the language of re prehension, which 
they so justly merit. His work, in a military point of view, 
can only be considered as an ex-parte sti itement. But his des- 
criptions of what we may call the vie privée of the French 
army, are painted with a force, and with so many character- 
istic touches, as to produce the conviction of their having 
been sketched on the spot, as the circumstances arose before 
him. ‘To those of our countrymen who would feel more sen- 
sibly the blessings of our insular situation, and the manifold 
ri strange miseries consequent on war, that we have escaped, 

r who would learn better to appreciate our hard earned 
teinaptia, we most strongly recommend the book; and we 
think a translation of it would be generally acceptable. 





Art. VI. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Ely; at a Visitation, held in "the Parish 
Church of St. Michael, Cambridge, on Tuesday, June the 
Gth, 1818. With an Appendix. By the Rev. I. H. 
Browne, A.M. Archdeacon of Ely, Rector of Cotgrave, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 1380. Rivingtons. 1818. 


IF there is any one temporal blessing which the well regu- 
lated mind of a pious Christian will more ardently pray for 
than another, it is, that his brethren throughout the world may 
be united in the profession of one common Faith, under that 
form of ecclesiastical government which the Apostles esta- 
blished. Next to this, he will anxiously pry, to see the 
Members and Ministers of our own Church all of one mind ; 
that she may set an example to those who are separated from 
her, of that unity to which she invites them, and that they 
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may not seek an excuse for their own schism in her dissen- 
sions. Whoever seeks to promote either of these two objects, 

by soltening pre judic es, allaying irritation, or rec onciling 
differences of opinion, though he may fail in his design, will 
succeed in conciliating the respect of every good man, and 
will receive the cordial thanks of all whose approbation is 
valuable. ‘The Charge before us was evidently written in this 
spirit of peace; it appears to have been dictated by a wish to 
restore to the Clergy that unity of mind and object, which 
alone can impart Teal strength and vigour to the spiritual 
kingdom of which they are ministers ; and though we cannot 
entirely agree with the author in al! his views of the different 
subjects which he has discussed, yet we sincerely admire his 
motives, and would readily ¢ ontribute to the ac complishment 
of his charitable design. For however we frequently are 
obliged to mingle in the controversies of the day, we claim to 
be ranked among the lovers of peace: and if a single sen- 
tence which we have ever penned is calculated unnecessarily 
to inflame or to prolong contentions ; if in our zeal to defend 
or propagate the truth, we have ever overstepped the bounds 
of Christian moderation, or indulged in words of bitterness, 
or in unbecoming anger, we trust that such failings will be 
imputed to infirmity of nature, rather than to obliquity of 
thought or purpose; hanc veniam petimusque damusque 
Vicissim. 

But though we earnestly desire the peace and unity of the 
Church, for neither of these blessings, greatly as we esteem 
them, would we sacrifice one iota of the truth of that doctrine 
which our Saviour and his Apostles taught; or one stone of 
that spiritual fabrick, of which, under His directions, they 
were the founders and builders. We would not make this 
sacrifice, because it would be both sinful and useless: sinful 
in the judgment of Him by whom that doctrine was revealed, 
and that fabrick raised up among us; and useless as respects 
ourselves, and the common brotherhood of Christians: for 
peace so purchased would neither be sincere nor lasting, the 
interests of truth would be arrayed against it, and no wise 
man would pray for its continuance. It affords us satisfac 
tion to perceive, that our sentiments do not, in this respect, 
differ materially from those of the Archdeacon. He labours 
to reconcile the affections, and to terminate the disputes of 
those, who, he conceives, may, and ought to walk together as 
brethren in love as well as profession, though on particular 
subjects they continue to maintain a diversity of opinion. He 
believes that, in some cases, they might fairly approximate to 
each other without any compromise of principle on either 
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side ; that on other points of debate, each might be allowed 
to abound in his own sense, without injury to the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity ; and that, in such instances, con- 
troversies should cease, and the right hand of fellowship be 
frankly extended. But in no particular does he appear to 
recommend or sanction the sacrifice of truth to reconciliation ; 
nor does he hesitate to declare as decided an opinion upon 
what he thinks material points, as any maintained by the 
fiercest disputant, whose impetuosity and violence he labours 
to restrain. 

We are ready to allow, and we lament the fact, that many 
unnecessary controversies have always disturbed the peace of 
the Christian world ; that subjects have been, and still are 
made the occasion of fierce debate, and uncharitable division, 
which should never have been discussed at all, or if discussed, 
the investigation should have been pursued with as much 
temper and moderation, as that of an abstract truth in 
science, or a speculative opinion in philosophy. Nothing 
can be more certain, than that every truth revealed in Scrip- 
ture is not a fundamental doctrine,—whese then the foun- 
dation is held, a due consideration of the various character of 
the human mind, and the various causes, external as well as 
internal, which create or modify human opinion, should 
induce us to differ on minor points without animosity ; and if 
argument be needful, to maintain it without irritation. 

But it should be observed, that some tenets, which may 
perhaps be held, without offence or reasonable cause for dis- 
agreement, as mere speculative opinions, appear, in some 
essential particulars, to alter their character, when publicly 
taught and delivered from the pulpit as principles of Paith, 
Among these, many learned men have reckoned the peculiari- 
ties of Calvin’s system; and the controversies which they 
have occasioned in our Church, would scarcely have been 
maintained with such warmth and pertinacity, had not the 
indiscreet zeal of their advocates perpetually made them the 
subject of their popular sermons. Much better would it have 
been for the Christian world, if the dark and incomprehen- 
sible nature of the divine decrees had never been proposed at 
all, as a subject for theological disquisition: if men, im- 
pressed with an awful reverence for the mysterious perfec- 
tions of the Deity, had not rashly attempted to penetrate 
within the veil of dread obscurity, by which they are shrouded 
from our view ; nor ventured to investigale where discovery 
is hopeless, or to define what cannot be understood. But if 
the audax omnia perpeti ingenium cannot be satisfied within 
the limits of mortal knowledge, if the discursive faculty of 
human intellect must expatiate beyond the bounds prescribed 
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by nature and reason, at least, let the bold experiments be 
confined to the closet of the student; let him delight himself 
with the intricacies of p odent ination, and try his strength 
upon the Ulyssean bow with Calvin and st. Austin; but let 
not tLe sim plicity of babes in Christ be tempted into the 
‘‘ endless mazes” of doubt and error, to w hic +h such enquiries 
lead, or be induced to substitute such perplexing and unpro- 
fitable opinions for those intelligible principles “of Christian 
faith and practice, which the w ord of God contains, and upon 
their acceptance and observance of which, after all, their 
happtues s here and hereafter will depend. Whatever may be 
the pious intent of those, who dwell with complacency upon 
the Calvinistic points ; however blameless may be their life ; 
and however, in their own conduct, or their own thoughts, 
they may have learned to separate these doctrines from the 
practical mischiels which they involve; still it is a notorious 
fact, that inferences inimical to the purity of Christian morals 
are perpetua'ly drawn from their favourite system; and 
though they may not mean to teach Antinomianism, their 
hearers have learnt, and will continue to learn it from their 
doctrines, ‘This being the cave, many who would tolerate Cal- 
vinism in the closet, “have felt it their duty to oppose it when 
speaking from the ‘pulpit, or, in a popular form, from the 
press. Its effects, if thus inculcated, are found to be per- 
uicious; and when it is represented as the genuine doctrine 
of the Church of England, when those only who preach it 
are allowed to he her faithful interpreters, those only who 
old it her genuine disciples , it appears necessary to expose 
the misre preset ufation which calumniates so large a body of 
her Clergy; to remove, if possible, tue delusion, which mis- 
leads so many of her members. ‘The same authority upon 
which Mr. Browne has intimated, that the calvinistic ques- 
tions are not necessarily conne cted with the foundation, and 
that ‘the highest supri a-lapsari: an Calvinist may be as good 
a Churchimen as an Arminian;” (p.8.) may also be produced 
to shew, that they are only thus to be tole rated while reserved 
as esoteric doctiines, for they cannot without danger be 
ade the subjects of public teaching. 

‘The articles of our Church are neither Arminian nor Cal- 
vinistic; and he who described them as either one or the 
other, would be almost equally unjust. But we never have 
been able to feel the force of those arguments which re- 
pres nt them as favourable to Calvinism; and we have yet 
to learn how the Clergy of that persuasion can perceive 
in the 4 forms laries of our Ch urch, (not in her articles 
erly, | 1 her fiturgy alzo,) a leaning to their views of 
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Christianity. Without however entering upon this question, 
we feel justified in maintaining, that it never was the inten- 
tion or wish of the Church, that such doctrines should be 
publicly discussed or taught; and we cannot understand how 
any Clergyman, duly w eighing the solemn caveat against 
such a mode of instruction implied by the conc luding | para- 
graphs of the seventeenth article, can feel limself within the 
line of his professional duty, when he thus brings them for- 
ward to his people, and dwells upon them as if their acc ept- 
ance were inseparable from vital Christianity. ‘The theolo- 
gical discussions produced by this departure from the spirit of 
her i injunc tions, have undoubted! ly been marked by a “‘ warmth 
and acrimony” which cannot be defended; and by a “ per- 
manent alienation of mind,” always to be deprecated and de- 
plored. But who, we may ask, are they by whom this offence 
cometh? Is it to be imputed to persons who have unneces- 
sarily, and too often uncharitably insisted upon these contro- 
verte d. and p: ‘actically mischievous doctrines; or to those 
who have thought themselves officially bound to withstand 
their progress? The question between the anticalvinistic 
Clergy and their opponents, resolves itself at last into this. 
Are the five points fundamentzl articles of the Christian 
Faith, or not? If they are, forbearance from inculcating 
them is not to be thought of, or recommended ; for in such 
case, they who withheld or compromised them, would be 
found to be dissemblers with God, and deceitful handlers of 
his word. If they are not, as it is not to be denied that they 
frequently are perverted by the simple to their own destruc- 
tion, and always may be so abused, why are they preached? 
Let then this preliminary question be once settled ; and if, 
as we anticipate, a fair appeal to Scripture will decide it in 
the negative, then let the subject be dropped for ever: let 
the advocates of Calvinism forbear from teaching it, and their 
brethren will be well content to leave them to the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of their private opinion ; but while error is 
publicly defended, it must be as publicly refuted. 

We have been led into this train of reasoning, not so much 
hy any thing which we have observed in the ‘Charge before 
us, as by a re ‘collection of the unfair advantage which a party 
in the Church have frequently taken of the Janguage of con- 
ciliation. Every expression of this kind they have claimed as 
an admission in their favour, and a reproof to those whom 
they are opposing. But surely nothing can be more unfair, 
than to represent him who recommends cautious and moder- 
ate language in defence of the truih, as therefore a favourer 
vf error. No man, we are convinced, will he more disap- 
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pointed, if such be the fruit of his labour, than the Arch- 
deacon of Ely; for he expressly protests against any such 

erversion of his expressions. After giving his reasons at 
some length, for thinking that the difference of opinion ex- 
isting between the Clergy on the subject of Calvinism does 
not justify a charge of departure from the authorized doctrines 
of the Church on either side, he thus proceeds ; 


« Let me not however be misunderstood. I am far from wish- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, to recommend the introduction 
vf those opinions, which are peculiar to the Calvinistic system, 
into discourses from the pulpit. It has often been remarked, and 
I cannot but think in perfect consistency with truth, that they have 
a natural tendency to generate either presumption or despair. Is 
it not then extremely hazardous to obtrude, even on the most en- 
lightened congregation, our own private judgment concerning the 
unfathomable mysteries of unconditional election and the divine 
decrees? These doctrines appear very liable to be perverted by all, 
who are not deeply imbued with the genuine spirit of religion, and 
at the same time endewed with a clearness of intellect, and a soli- 
dity of judgment, a humility of temper, and exactness of discrimi- 
nation, which are rarely united in the*same individuals. If, for- 
example, ‘ the godly consideration of predestination and our elec- 
tion in Christ,’ be fall of comfort in the moments of despondency 
and dejection to those whose spiritual state ‘accords with the 
description given in the 17th article; how few, how very few, in 
every promiscuous congregation, must be the characters, in whom 
there is such a combination of feelings, and of circumstances, as 
may be said to render such comfort requisite? On the other hand, 
how much more numerous, it is to be feared, is that class, which 
may be comprehended under the designation of * carnal persons,’ 
to whont this doctrine is pronounced to be a ‘ most dangerous 
downfal, whereby the devil doth thrust them either into despera- 
tion, or into wretchiessness of most unclean living, no less perilous 
than desperation?’ Can it be deemed compatible with the design 
of the Gospel, or with the nature of our commission, to preach a 
doctrine, which is calculated rather to consign these persons to a 
hopeless and irremediable condition, than to recover them from 
the snare of the devil? Is it not much more consistent with the 
office of ambassadors for Christ, who hath committed to us the 
ministry of reconciliation, to proclaim His threatenings and His 
promises * in such wise as they be generally set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture,’ than to perplex our hearers with an unavailing attempt 
to unravel those secret things, which belong to the Lord our God. 2 
There are, I believe, in the Church, some pious and good men, 
men exemplary and conscientious in the discharge of their clerical 
functions, who might do well to reflect, whether an unguarded 
statement either of Calvinistic doctrines, or of those which have 
a Calvinistic bearing, may not in some.instances have contributed 
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to. the growth of Antinomianism, which, like a noxious weed, 
seems ta be spreading its fibres through the land; and which, 
wherever it has taken root, cannot fail to cause the genuine fruits 
of Christianity to wither and decay.” P. 10. 


The Archdeacon next proceeds to make some observations 
on the dispute which has now for some time been maintained 
on the subject of Regeneration; with the same charitable 
intention of ‘ laying some foundation for unanimity of sen- 
timent, without any compromise of the vital principles of 
Christianity.” (P. 13.) He appears to have assumed, as the 
basis of his remarks, that the question at issue is simply this; 
whether the word Regeneration shall be used to denote the 
spiritual grace of Baptism only, or whether it shall be also 
applied to describe the renovation or conyersion of a sinner 
in after life;.and he therefore considers the subject as if it 
were wholly unconnected with the Calvinistic controversy. 
Were the contending parties of opinion, that no more de- , 
pended upon the issue of their ere than this, it would not 
probably be very difficult to establish that harmony, which 
the Archdeacon so laudably desires to restore. But when he 
considers who are the combatants on this occasion, and what 
are the weapons they have employed, he will probably agree 
with Dr. Laurence, that much more than this is involved in 
the debate; and that “ the very key-stone of calvinistical 
Predestination” will be removed, if it be “‘ unconditionally 
conceded on the one side, that spiritual Regeneration uni- 
formly accompanies the rite of baptism, when duly adminis- 
tered to infants.” (P. 13.) 

Such then being the case, we cannot suppose that the 
opponents of baptismal Regeneration will consent to a pro- 
posal, by which they are called upon to surrender the very 
point for which they have been contending; and to receive, 
in return, little more than its asserters have always been 
willing to grant. 'They have declared that spiritual Regene- 
ration does not always attend the rite of baptism, even when 
duly administered to infants; that it is altogether a process 
distinct in itself, and not by any means to be tied to an exter- 
nal ordinance: in a word, they have laboured to deprive 
baptism of its very essence as a Sacrament, and to reduce it 
to a mere external work of man upon the body; teachi 
that many baptized infants are never regenerated at all, and 
that the assurances of Regeneration are not to be sought in 
the due participation of any outward rite, but in the feelin 
and life of the party in whom it takes place. The Archdeacon 
has expressed his conviction, that : 
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“ No one, who had not some preconceived theory to maintain, 
could read the services appointed by the Church, both for the 
public and private baptism of infants, comparing them with the 
order for confirmation and the catechism, and yet seriously sup- 
pose that the connexion between baptism and regeneration was a 
contingent circumstance.” P. 14, 


We are entirely of the same opinion. And yet it is an 
indisputable fact, that many of the Clergy hold this suppo- 
sition: and if we have at. all understood the controversy, it 
has been their object throughout the whole of it, to reconcile 
this supposition with the language of those services, which, 
as ministers of the Church of England, they have bound them- 
selves to use. The reason for taking this burthensome task 
upon themselves, is precisely that which the Archdeacon has 
suggested; they have a preconceived theory to maintain, 
even the calvinistic theory of Election; and as this theory 
will not bend to the language of the Church, the only alter- 
native within their reach, is to make the language of the 
Church bend to their system. For the same reasons, we 
fear that it can scarcely be presumed with safety, that 


“ No minister of the Establishment ever withheld his assent 
from the positive and explicit declaration of our Church, when she 
says, it is certain, by God’s word, that children, which are bap- 
tized, dying before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly 
saved,” P, 22. 


Because, as the Archdeacon truly observes, “ if the truth 
ef this declaration be admitted, it follows, as an inevitable 
consequence, that they must have undergone an inward spi- 
ritual change.” We do not mean to say, that the opponents 
of baptismal Regeneration directly deny what the Church 
thus posilively asserts: but their various attempts to explain 
away its force, and the qualified manner in which they ex- 
press themselves on the subject, too plainly prove that, as it 
stands, itis irreconcilable with their system, and therefore 
** a burthen to their minds.” 

The following observations on one branch of the argument 
which they have used, we extract with pleasure. 


** IT cannot forbear noticing in this place, one argument which 
has, in the course of this controversy, frequently been adduced 
ayzainst the spiritual Regeneration of infants, an argument drawn 
from experience. It has often been urged, that we see none of 
the fruits of Regeneration in the lives of many, who have been 
baptized; they grow up from their earliest youth, from the first 
dawn of reason, and the gradual developement of their moral 
faculties, without shewing any religious impressions, or manifesting 
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any signs of an inward change from a state of nature to a state of 
grace; therefore they were not regenerated in baptism. This 
argument seems to me wholly inadmissible, when employed to 
overthrow che plain, * literal, and obvious interpretation of different 
passages of Scripture; an interpretation founded upon the una- 
nimous concurrence of the primitive Fathers, adopted by the most 
eminent Reformers, and finally, confirmed by the language which 
pervades the formularies of our Church. Even if this argument 
were admissible, it would be very inconclusive, unless it could be 
proved that the parents and sponsors had not failed in the discharge 
of their respective duties; had done all that fervent prayer, pious 
example, judicious instruction, and salutary correction could effect. 
For these, be it observed, are the instrumental means necessary to 
foster the germ of spiritual energy, which we suppose to have been 
imparted iu baptism, and to enable the ‘ child to lead the rest of its 
life according to this beginning.’ And surely, if external means 
be requisite to enable the adult to maintain his spiritual conflict 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil, they cannot be ne- 
glected, without the most injurious consequences, in the imbecile 
and vacillating period of childhood and youth. 

‘© Moreover, the adult is capable of being convinced of the 
necessity of these means, and of acting according to this convic- 
tion. But a child is dependent upon others; a dependence which 
is distinctly implied in the institution of sponsors. Has not this 
institution, however, in too many instances, degenerated into an 
empty form? Of those who undertake the office, how few, come 
paratively, conscientiously redeem the pledge which they have 
given? Shall we then rashly conclude, that +no new principle 
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* « Controversialists would do well to bear in mind a Canon, which Hooker 
lays down, in exposing an erroneous construction that had sometimes been put 
upon the words of our Lord to Nicudemus, at the 5th verse of the 3d chapter of 
Sr. Johw’s Gospel. - 

‘* © | hold it for a most infallible rule in expositions of Sacred Scripture, that 
where a literal construction will stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly 
the worst. There is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding 
art, which changeth the meaning of words, as Alchemy doth or would do the 
substance of metals, maketh of any thing what it listeth, and bringeth in the 
end all truth to nothing.’ Eccles. Pol. p. 275. Folio Edit,” 

+ “ The first principles of grace implanted in a child by virtue of the ordi- 
nance of baptism, are often expressed in the writings of Divines by the obvious 
metaphor 6f * seed.’ Thus Comber, in his ‘ Companion to the Temple,’ says, 
* Let our lives shew, we did indeed obtain some grace in baptism, by early begin- 
ning to cultivate that good seed, before it be choked with the weeds of evil lusts.’ 
Companion to the Temple, Part 111. p. 208. Even Calvin admits, with regard to 
infants, baptizari in futuram peniteatiam et fidem: qua etsi nondum in illis 
formate sunt, arcana tamen Spiritus operatione, utriusque semen in illis latet. 
dust. (ib. 4. ¢. 16, 5. 20. 

“ Tarretin, who was a Calvinistic Professor at Geneva, observes, de fide in- 
fantium federatorum idem dicendum, quod de ipsorum ratione. Utraque inest 
ipsis actu primo, non secundo; in semente, non in messe; in radicc, non in 
fructu, interna Spiritus virtute, non externA opcris demonstrations. Jnstitulie 
dieologiz Felectica. ; Pan Tertia, Pp. 469, 
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was implanted, when those who were under the most sacred obli- 
gation to.cherish and invigorate it, have been regardless of the 
responsibility vested in them? If we beheld a field overgrown 
with weeds, where the few blades of corn which could be dis- 
cerned, indicated by their weak and spiring forms, the absence of 
sun and air, must we infer, that no good seed was originally com- 
mitted to the soil. 

“The truth seems to be, that in baptism an infant is a passive 
recipient of grace; but that as its faculties expand, it must be 
roused and animated by external motives to the.improvement of 
that grace, and at the same time encouraged by adventitious aid to 
fulfil the stipulations of the baptismal covenant.” P. 19. 


The Archdeacon has accumulated much valuable evidence 
to shew, that “ the spiritual grace of baptism is, in the case 
of infants, inseparably united with the outward and visible 
sign ;” (p. 15.) and that many intelligent and orthodox divines, 


who have indisputably held this doctrine, have nevertheless 
used the term ‘‘ Regeneration” in its larger sense, as descrip- 


tive of conversion also. We believe that the advocates of 


baptismal Regeneration have never hesitated to admit, that 
it has often been so used; nor would they perhaps obstinately 
object to such a continued use of it, upon the authority which 
has been cited, if real peace could be thus promoted. 

We certainly should not impute heterodoxy to him who so 
employed it, if he held at the same time the doctrine of bap- 
tismal Regeneration; but as that clearness of ideas, which 
is so desirable upon all subjects, and more particularly in 
religion, can only be obtained by clearness of expression, 
we should always lament his pertinacity, who, by thus adher- 
ing to the practice of describing two distinct processes by 
the same term, would unnecessarily incur the danger of being 
mistaken, and of leading those into error whom he intended 
to instruct in the truth. But after all, the controversy does 
not depend upon the use of a term: non litigamus de genere 
sermonis, rerum magne controversiz sunt: bas nen decet 
ebrui hoc pretextu, quod videantur esse Acyoxexia*. We 
fear, thereiore, that the Archdeacon’s well-intentioned effort 
will be fruitless ; and that reconciliation, or even approxima- 
tion on this subject, is scarcely to be expected. As long as 
some will teach that Calvinism is the doctrine of the Church 
of England, and that its adoption or rejection involves the 
adoption or rejection of the Gospel; so long will Anticalvin- 
ists be compelled, not only by a due regard for their own 
character, but by a well-grounded apprehension of the mis- 
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* Melancthon’s Epistles. 
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chiefs which the popular inculcation of such doctrines has 
been hitherto found to produce, to protest against such posi- 
tions, and to shew that, though not Calvinists, they are faithfal 
stewards of the mysteries of God. 

The Archdeacon conceives, that the Collect for Christ- 
mas-day may properly be considered as a prayer for Rege- 
neration, in the larger sense of it; and he has produced 
instances, which he supposes will justify him in arriving at 
the conclusion, that, in the language of our Liturgy, “ whe- 
ther the participle ‘ being’ be introdaced as an auxiliary to 
another participle, or be connected with an adjective, it ge- 
nerally (1 am inclined to believe invariably) refers to a future 
benefit.” (Appendix, p. lviii.) Attaching great importance to 
the doctrine of baptismal “* Regeneration,” but comparatively 
little to the use of the term, we are no otherwise interested in 
this particular question, than as we are anxious that the 
Church should be free from the imputation of having used it 
loosely, and as we shall ever think, improperly. We confess, 
however, that the instances in the passage before us, have 
failed to lead us to the same conclusion with the Archdeacon ; 
and although the participle “ being” may, in other cases, be 
used as he states, the context itself of the Collect appears to 
us to be conclusive against such ai employment of it in the 
present instance. ‘The words are, “ grant that we being 
regenerate, and made thy children by adoption and grace :” 
it is evident, that if the participle “ being” refers to a future 
benefit in this place, the Church has contemplated not only 
Regeneration, but Adoption also in this light : but as we have 
no reason to believe that such is her view of the subject; as 
she decidedly teaches *, that at baptism, and by baptisin the 
grace of adoption is conferred; we conceive that any am- 
biguity which may be supposed to attach to the word Rege- 
neration, will be removed by its connexion with a phrase 
which admits of none ; and we therefore conclude, that she is 
here speaking of baptismal Regeneration, and that the par- 
ticiple “ being” relates to a benefit already conferred. The 
Archdeacon is inclined to believe, that the participle invari- 
ably relates to a future benefit, when thus used in the Liturgy ; 
and he has produced some passages which sanction this use 
of it. We will venture respectfully to solicit his attention to 
one more, which, as well as the disputed passage in the 
collect for Christmas-day, seems to us to shew, that there 





* See Catechism, answer ‘to second query. Office for public Baptism of In- 
fants, last collect. Office for private Baptism, first collect. Office for Adult 
Baptism, concluding extwrtation, Rev. 
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are at least some exceptions to the rule which he has laid 
down. 
Jw the last collect in the office for the public Baptism of 


Infants, the following expressions occur : 


“ And humbly we beseech thee to grant, that he being dead 
unto sin, and living unto righteousness, and being buried with 
Christ in his death, may crucify the old man, and utterly abolish 
the whole body of sin ; and that as he is made partaker of the death 
of thy Son,” &c. 


In this collect we apprehend he will allow, that the expres- 
sions ‘‘ being dead unto sin,” and “ being buried with Christ 
in his death,” clearly designate parts of those spiritual privi- 
leges conferred upon the baptized infant, who is ‘‘ made 
par.uker of the death” of his Saviour, in and by the Sacra- 
ment which he has just received ; consequently that the par- 
ticiple ‘‘ being” here refers not to a future benefit, but to 
one actually granted. To multiply arguments or references 
vn this subject, would be needless; it is, after all, a question 
of words rather than of things; and differences of opinion 
upon such matters ought not, and in this instance, we are 
persuaded they will not be able to interrupt that mutual cha- 
rity and respectful feeling, which ought to prevail among 
those who are fellow-labourers in the same great cause of 
unity and truth. 

Although, in some particulars, we cannot view the ques- 
tions which he has discussed exactly in the same light with 
the Archdeacon; and though we are painfully apprehen- 
sive that the conciliatory eflort which he has made will be 
ineffectual, still we admire and reverence the spirit by which 
it was dictated. ‘* Plus satis est scandalorum et discordi- 
arum alioqui*;” and we shall always rejoice to find those 
who bear rule in the Church recommending that the truth 
should be held in love ++. Doubtless, they will be often un- 
successful, for the unruly wills and inconstant affections of 
sinful and erring mortals can only be controuled by Him who 
made us; but of this consolation they cannot be deprived, 
that the peace which they have endeavoured to restore, if 
rejected by their contending brethren, shall return into their 
own bosom: man may despise their labours, but they will 


not be forgotten by Him, who is the Author of peace and 
lover of concord. 





* Melancthon’s Epieties. + Ephes, iv. 15. 
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Art. VII. Chemical Amusement, comprising a Series of 
curious and instructive Experiments in Chemistry, which 
are easily performed, and unattended by Danger. By 
Frederick Accum, fei Chemist, Lecturer on Che- 


mistry, &c. &c. &c. Boys. 1818. 


Mr. AccvuM is well known asa sedulous and very successful 
labourer in the wide field of chemistry. He expounds chemi- 
cal doctrines, illustrates chemical facts, makes chemical ap 
ratus, and composes chemical books. ‘To himself, chemistry 
is a profession and a trade; and to his pupils, it may be either 
a study or an amusement: he reads lectures, and sells stoves, 
retoris, and Florence flasks, whilst they are invited either to 
listen to the new doctrine on the oxymuriatic acid, or to play 
tricks with gas bubbles and fulmmating bombs. Tis is just as 
it ought tobe; forno man will ever be an expert chemist with- 
out engaging in the exercitations of the laboratory, ana therehy 
knowing things by their properties as well as by their names. 
It is with chemistry as it is with anatomy; for in both the stu- 
dent must put to his hands. He must separate, measure, 
and weigh; he must analyse and dissect with his own fingers, 
and prove all results by his own experience. Mere descrip- 
tions and reports will never suffice either for the surgeon or 
the chemist; and hence, the teacher who most skilfully com- 
bines in these branches the theory with the practice, will be 
the most useful and efficient teacher. 

Chemistry, it may be observed again, is a good deal like 
practical morality, inasmuch as in both, the reason of the 
thing is best known from being intimately acquainted with 
the thing itself. Thus, as it would be a very hard task to teach 
a native of the Niger or the Senegal the advantages and obli- 
gations of truth, by lecturing on eternal reason, the nature of 
things, or the more fashionable doctrine of utility, so would it 
be no easy undertaking to explain to the baker or the brewer 
whatis meant by fermentation, if they had not previously 
learned to avail themselves of its wonderful effects, in making 
bread and beer. Nay, in many departments of chemistry, we 
know nothing more than results, and are left to guess at the 
principle which would explain them : on which accaunt, he 
who knows the most facts in connexion with their proximate 
causes, must unquestionably be esteemed the best chemist. 

But Mr, Accum gives principles as well as facts; and the 
‘ormer are only the more valuable that they are presented to 
us in company with the latter. His plan is first to strike the 
imagination with an astonishing phenomenon, and then to ad- 
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dress the understanding with a rationale. Likea master in 
legerdemain he stuns the eye and the ear with his corruscations 
or his crackers, with his ‘solar phosphorus,” or his ‘ fulmi- 
nating powders ;’ after which he gravely details the affinities, 
attractions, unions, and decompositions, which produced 
these effects. Now we maintain, that the dullest pupil must 
in time give way to such potent means of attack upon his intel- 
lect; for he who is incapuble of being reasoned into a thing 
may, notwithstanding, be startled into it, or dazzled into it, or 
stunned into it. At all events, he who has had his fingers 
burnt, or his eyebrows singed, in assistipg at an experiment, 
will never forget either the ingredients or the process which 
led to the catastrophe. In short, Mr. Accum is all things to 
all men in chemistry. ‘Those who wish to read, may have 
books from him, (and we know no better); those who wish to 
listen, may have lectures from him, (and we believe they are 
both sensible and eloquent); and ‘those who wish to make 
experiments, may have acids, earths, alcalis, metals, tests, 
fluxes, salts, oxides, white marble, oil of turpentine, boiled 
lineseed oil, Paris plaster, Windsor loam, Stourbridge clay, 
slips of bladder, bags to stop corks, &c. &c. 

rhe experiments in this little volume amount to an hundred 
and sixty, of which we shall transcribe one or two as a speci- 
men of the author's plan. We begin with No. 1, which has 
for its ohject, “ ‘l’o cause water to boil by the application of 
cold, and to cease it tu boil by the application of heat.” 


‘¢ Half fill a Florence flask with water; place it over the lamp 
furnace, and let it boil briskly for a few minutes; then cork the 
mouth of the phial as expeditiously as possible, and tie a slip of 
moist bladder over the cork to exclude the air. The water, on 
being now removed from the lamp, will keep boiling, and when the 
ebullition ceases, the boiling may be renewed by wrapping round 
the empty or upper part of the flask a cloth wetted with cold water, 
or by gradually pouring cold water upon the flask; but if hot 
water be applied to the flask the boiling instantly ceases. In this 
manner the ebullition may be renewed and again made to cease 
alternately, by the mere application of hot and cold water.” 

“ Rationale.—This experiment shews that the boiling point of 
liquids is influenced by the pressure on the surface of the boiling 
liquid. When the pressure is diminished, liquids boil at a lower 
temperature ; but when the pressure is increased they require a 
higher temperature to produce the phenomena (why plural?) of 
ebullition. In this experiment part of the water during the boiling 
becomes converted into steam, which expels the air out of the 
vessel, This steam is prevented from escaping by corking-. the 
flask : on applying a cloth wetted with cold water upon the upper 
part of the body of the flask, a portion of steam becomes con- 
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densed, a partial vacuum is formed, and the pressure upon the sur. 
face of the water becomes diminished; therefore the water begins 
to boil again, though considerably cooled: for a less degree of heat 
is now necessary to cause a part of it to be converted into steam, 
But in pouring hot water upon the vessel, an increase of tempera- 
ture is again effected, the steam within the flask becomes more ex- 
panded, and affords the same pressure as the air would do; the 
water therefore ceases to boil, because its temperature is insufficient 
to suffer the formation of steam bubbles to form, or, what is the 
same, to suffer thejphenomena of ebullition to take place.—Water 
under the usual pressure of the atmosphere boils at 212°, but when 
the pressure is withdrawn to a great extent, it boils at 181°; if, on 
the contrary, water be heated under an increased pressure, its tem- 
perature may be much raised. In a metallic vessel water has been 
heated even to 400°, and has still remained in the liquid form. 
Hence, under an entire absence of pressure every liquid evaporates, 
Even quicksilver, there is reason to believe, passes into vapour in 
the Torricellian vacuum.” 


The above experiment illustrates a principle of very exten 
sive application in chemical enquiries-—the relation between 
pressure and cohesion in fluid substances: the one which we 
are about to transcribe, No. 7, affords an example of the vary- 
ing relations which subsist between temperature and fluidity. 
It is entitled ‘‘ To freeze water in the midst of summer, with- 
out the application of ice.” 


‘“* Take eleven drachms of nitrate of ammonia, ten of nitrate of 
potash, and sixteen of sulphate of soda; reduce each of these 
salts separately to a fine powder, and mix them gradually in a 
glass, or better in a thin metal vessel, with five ounces of water 
(the capacity of the vessel should be just large enough to hold the 
materials) the result will be, that as the salts dissolve, cold will be 
produced, and a thermometer immersed in the mixture will sink 
at or below freezing. A little water in a test-tube, when im- 
mersed in the mixture during its solution, becomes frozen in about 
ten minutes. 

** Rationale. —This experiment shows that chemical action is al- 
ways attended with a change of temperature, that when bodies che- 
ically combine, they undergo a change of temperature. For in 
all bodies there exists a certain quantity of caloric, or matter of 
heat, and when any change takes place in the chemical constitu- 
tion of the body, its power of retaining that portion of caloric is 
also changed. During these changes heat is either given out or 
absorbed, and this increase or diminution of temperature becomes 
obvious to our senses, and may be measured by the thermometer. 
In this experiment, therefore, the cold is to be ascribed to the ab. 
sorption of caloric, which attends the rapid liquification of the. 
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salts, from their mutual chemical action ; the water of crystalliza- 
tion, which is in a previous state of combination with the salt, 
quickly passes from the solid to the fluid state; it robs the sur- 
rounding bodies of caloric; and thus the portion ef water im- 
mersed into the freezing mixture, losing its caloric, becomes 
frozen. The cold is, therefore, ultimately to be referred to the 
enlargement of capacity of the bedies for heat, consequent on that 
change of form: the cold being greater, as the capacity of the 
materials for heat is more enlarged. From these observations 
it follows that the greatest cold will be obtained from the mixture 
of those substances which act mutually so as to pass most quickly 
inte the fluid state, and which in that transition have their capaci- 
ties most enlarged. Hence by far the most powerful frigorific sub- 
stances are those in which one of the materials is snow or powdered 
ice, and the other, either an acid or an alkali, or a neutral salt, 
or a mixture of some of these. Two substances that have been the 
longest known, and are familiar to every body, are common salt 
and snow, and nitrous acid and snow. Crystallized muriate lime 
deserves particular attention, as being the cheapest and most use- 
ful frigorific material hitherto known, and of extreme energy. 
When this salt and snow, or powdered ice are mixed together, the 
cold produced is very intense, and by means of it quicksilver may 
be frozen.”” 


There is no doubt but that the true secret of creating cold 
is to enlarge the capacity of bodies, by passing them from the 
solid into the fluid, and from the fluid into the gaseous form; 
it being well ascertained that these transitions are accompa- 
nied by a vast absorptipn of caloric. The freezing appara- 
tus invented by Mr. Leslie, of Edinburgh, is constructed: 
upon that principle; and the use of it proceeds upon the law 
above relerred to, and which has received the fullest confirma- 
tion from a variety of experiments, namely, that in proportion 
as pressure is withdrawn, water passes more readily into a 
state of vapour: and as this change is attended with an ab- 
sorption of caloric, all surrounding bodies will be reduced in 
their temperature, and ultimately (such as are conductors of 
heat) brought to the freezing point. ‘Thus, a basin of water 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump, will be frozen by 
the simple process of exhausting that receiver, if the operation 
shall be assisted by the presence of some substance having 
a strong affinity for water to absorb the vapour as it is 
formed in_the apparatus. 

There are a great many experiments recorded and described 
in this duodecimo, of a more captivating kind than those we 
have brought forward. We have “ wells of fire,” “ red 
flames,” ‘‘ yellow flames,” ‘‘ orange flames,” and “ emerald- 
green flames ;” and we have fulminations and detonations, 
sparks and flashes of all degrees, and smells, and colours; in 
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short, we have some small portion of chemical quackery. 
As sober reasoning chemistry was compared above to prac- 
tical morality, deriving its best rules from its best use, so 
this explosive kind of science may be likened anto a certain 
species of false religion, which, in a similar way, delights 
much in noise and show, and crackers and detonatiens, and 
flames of all colours, and strange announcements, and unex- 
ted results, and marvels of all kinds, calculated espe- 
cially, by these marks and tokens, ad vulgus captandum. 
We say not, however, that Mr. Accum is a methodist 
in chemistry; on the contrary, he keeps every thing in 
place ; crackers where crackers should be: and the con- 
sequence is, that no man has deserved more highly.of the 
public, in the several departments of his profession, than the 
author of the performance now before us, which we most cor- 
dially recommend to their further notice and patronage. 
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Art. VIII. Occurrences during a Six Months’ Residence in 
the Province of Calabria Ulteriore, in the Kingdom of 
Naples, in the Years 1809, 1810; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Country, Remarks on the Manners and Customs 
of the Inhabitants, and Observations on the Conduct of 
the French towards them, with Instances of their Op- 
pression, &c. By Lieutenant P. J. Elmhirst, R. N. 
Svo. pp. 176. 6s. Baldwin and Co, 1819. 


Tiuls is a modest, sensible, little volume; written without 
any pretensions to any thing beyond a plain narration of the 
occurrences which it relates; and affording the reader, at the 
expence of six shillings, more novelty and entertainment than 
would be purchased at one of our fashionable publishers for 
two guineas and a half. We know not any part of Europe 
which has been so little explored, nor any more deserving 
of it, than that part of Italy which is contained between the 
Appenines and the Adriatic sea. - It is not a hundred years, 
we believe, since the ruins of Pestam were discovered, 
which are now numbered among the most beautiful remains 
of antiquity that are in existence; and though these ruins 
are within fifty miles of Naples, yet such is the state of the 
country, that very few of our modern tourists have sufficient 
enterprize or love of art, to run the risks that are incurred 


by visiting them. The whole coast, however, from Naples to 
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Brindice, is covered with towns that are upon the sites of 
Grecian colonies, and were it not for the extreme danger of 
travelling through the country, owing to the numerous and 
most formidable banditti, who may almost be said to have 
military possession of it, we doubt whether there is any 
country in the world, whether we consider the grandeur of 
the scenery, or the “classical recollections with which it is 
associated, which would more richly reward the traveller's 
labour. 

The line of country described in this book,,. is extremely 
short, and must -be taken only as a sample. . Our author 
travelled from the sea coast to Girace, and from Girace to 
Reggio. ‘The country was, at the period in which he resided 
in it, possessed by the French; he was a prisoner of war in 
their hands, and though treated with a degree of liberality 
and kindness, which does infinite honour to the character of 
those in whose charge he was placed, yet still such circum- 
stances are, of course, in themselves, very cramping to the 
excursiveness of a traveller's spirit. Instead of passing the 
six months which he spent in the country in scrambling the 
Appenines, and digging for ruins, he passed them almost 
entirely within the walls of two towns ; all that he saw beyond 
this, was collected during his march from one place to the 
other: along the military Toads, which the French have left, 
as memorials of their conquests, in almost every country of 
which they have had any protracted possession. So that the 
book: presents us rather with an account of the state of the 
people, of the political oppression which they suffered at the 
hands of their masters, and other particulars of that nature, 
than with descriptions of towns or scenery. 

The most remarkable feature in the picture, which it gives 
us, is the loyalty and obstinate adherence of all classes of the 
people to the cause of their legitimate sovereign. The re- 
sistance opposed to the French by the peasantry, gave rise 
to a system of Guerilla warfare, upon a smaller scale, but 
scarcely less universal and formidable, in proportion, than 
that pursued so perseveringly by the Spaniards ; and we fear 
that many years must elapse, before the habits thus engen- 
dered, will be eradicated. 

The occasion of our author's visiting the coantry which he 
has here described, was owing to the following accident. 
The ship, in which he was at the time serving as midshipman, 
having made a prize in the Adriatic, he was sent on board 
as prize-master. On his way to Malta with the vessel, she 
sprung a leak, in consequence of which the crew were obliged 
to take to the boat, and make to the nearest land, which: 
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happened to be that part of Calabria adjacent to Cape Spar- 
tivento. On landing, they were of course made prisoners 
of war; but instead of being marched up the country, they 
were placed in quarantine, and from the strictness of it, we 
may form some idea of the terror which the bare apprehension 
of the plague inspires, in the countries bordering upon the 
Levant. The place in which they were confined was an old 
guard house. 


‘«‘ It was thirty yards broad, trenched on each side, and fenced 
with a hedge made of the branches of trees. Such were the limits 
assigned us: and all the time we continued under quarantine, none 
of the guard or of the inhabitants ever came within them, so that 
we were entirely free from their intrusions, Our provisions were 
delivered to us with the greatest precaution ; and an aqueduct was 
made, by fixing hollow tiles on forked sticks, to convey water to 
us. One day when I requested a sentinel to purchase some fruit, 
and wine in the village, he was so scrupulous as to wash in salt 
water the dollar I gave him for the purpose, before he would touch 
it. Any dog too, that was unfortunate enough to be seen tres- 
passing on the quarantine ground, was immediately shot; and five 
or six of these animals were destroyed during the time we remained 
there. A cat, belonging to the master of the trebaccolo, was 
was brought on shore in the boat, and shared the same fate, al- 
though the seamen remonstrated against such unnecessary cruelty, 
and begged hard to have her spared.” P. 17. 


When the period of quarantine was over they were 
marched away, on the read leading to the town of Monte Leone 
(the ancient Hipponium, and which, according to Bisogni, 
was built 663 years after the deluge, by a descendant of 
Japhet) which was the place appointed for their residence. 
On the way, a man on horseback came up, and addressing 
himself to our author, was making several rapid enquiries 
about the number of their guards, &c. when the commander 
of the escort arriving, the stranger rode off. It appeared 
that he had come on a message from the brigands of the 
neighbouring mountains, in order te. combine a plan for the 
rescue of our author. and his companions, who as English- 
men, and allies of Ferdinand, were considered as objects of 
particular regard. Not that the brigands considered the 
French only as enemies ; on the contrary, all who voluntarily 
submitted to them, were regarded in the same light. A few 
weeks previous to the arrival of our countrymen at Loriana, 
the town had been attacked and pillaged in the night by one 
of these desperate bands, some of which had field pieces, and 
were in number not less than 300. While our author was at 
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Loriana, an anecdote occurred which will throw light upon 
the temper of the. peasantry. 


*«T had been but a few minutes in the house, when a country- 
man came in, who, seeing that my hair was cut close, observed in 
an angry manner to those present, ‘ that I had the appearance of 
a Frenchman, and had he met me alone he should have treated me 
as one.’-—The * Senza Capelloes,’ or croppies, as they were termed, 
were considered by the brigands to be revolutionists or partizans 
of the French, and they exercised on them the greatest and most 
unheard-of barbarities. They frequently scalped or otherwise 
maimed them. Sometimes they cut off their ears and fingers, 
which the unfortunate sufferers were compelled to eat: and on the 
heads of many who were without queues, they sewed the tails of 
sheep, &c. by way of furnishing them with such appendages, and 
in that condition dismissed them. So that every one who regarded 
his personal safety took care to preserve an exuberance of hair ; 
the more of it he had, or the longer the queue, so much the more 


he was esteemed loyal or an enemy to the French, and thereby 
escaped outrage.” P. 65. 


The causes of this rancour must not all be sought in 
motives of political hatred to the French; for the cruelties 
exercised by the French upon these brigands or Guerilla 
bands, whenever any of these last happened to fall into their 
weeds! wereextreme. In a former article of this number we 
save related some portion of the cruelties inflicted by the 
French upon the people of Portugal; the following extract 
will shew that the same conduct has characterised their 
dominion in every country where it met with any thing 
like a national opposition. 


“The other prison, situated near the centre of the town, is 
set apart for the reception of brigands of the most daring and un- 
equivocal description: and at this time was entirely full of those 
unfortunate men. Fresh captives were continually brought in; 
but the daily executions prevented the place from being too much 
crowded. They seldom experienced the least mercy, but were 
condemned with merely the shadow of a trial, by a set of men 
beating a distant resemblance to an English jury, styled members 
of the tribunal, all of whom were appointed or influenced by the 
French ; as was also the judge, who, probably that he might not 
be biassed by partiality, had been sent from Naples: so that it was 
in reality martial law by which these men were sentenced; and 
the executions were conducted solely by the military. At the 
distance of a mile east of the town is a gallows, which was never 
without two or more suspended from it, It was usual to execute 
them early in the morning, and they were left on the gallows, in 
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terrorem, until the following morning, when they were taken down, 
and thrown, with the whole of their clothes on, into a large pit 
dug near the spot : their place was then supplied by others. 

“ It was shocking to witness the barbarity ing the fate of 
these wretched men. Without preparation, and without a friend 
to soothe, or a spiritual director to assist and console them in their 
last moments, they were dragged to this golgotha, amidst reproach 
and insult, by a party of soldiers whose hearts. were steeled agai 
every feeling of humanity. They were then hung up without 
having thcir shoes or hats taken off, or any. covering over their 
faces: and immediately on being turned off, were fired at by their 
merciless executioners; not with the view of lessening their suffer- 
ings, but from motives of wantonness and indignity. For none of 
those I saw were shot in a vital part, but had musket balls through 
their legs, &c. which would rather protract than. diminish their 
torture. The vault, which was very deep and spacious, was full 
of these hapless victims. On lifting up the cover, which I- was 
induced to do by curiosity, the spectacle that presented itself was 
horrible beyond description ; and the stench and heat almost insup- 
portable. A promiscuous heap of human bodies in different posi- 
tions, some having their feet upwards, others their legs and arms 
extended, &c.—but what I have said will convey a sufficient idea 
of that dreadful scene. The adjoining ground, also, was full of 
graves, which being of a very inconsiderable depth, the bodies 
had been disinterred by dogs and other animals, and the surround- 
ing fields were overspread with human bones, and the remains of 
garments. A respectable inhabitant assured me that, since the 
time when the French first possessed themselves of the kingdom, 
no less than forty thousand people had fallen victims to their 
wretched and destructive policy by public execution ; exclusive of 
@ great many more who had been illed in skirmishes in or near the 
roads.” P. 102. 


These victims, however, may perhaps be thought to liave 
earned their fate by the open resistance which they had the 
boldness to make, to the power of the French, even after the 
submission of the constituted authorities ; but what shall we 
say of the atrocious barbarity depictured in their treatment of 
the heroic men, whose fate and sufferings our author was 
daily an eye witness of, in the same prison as that in which 
the seamen under his command were confined. 


‘In the one where the seamen were confined, and which I daily 
visited, were several men of that description; three or four of 
whom were of respectable families, and had formerly been officers 
in the service of their legitimate sovereign. On the usurpation of 
the kingdom by Bonaparte, they were thrown into this prison, be- 
cause they refused to renounce their allegiance and serve their 
oppressors. - They had-been immured ever since, almost without 
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necessary sustenance, and without having ever been allowed to stir 
out. Vengeance, perhaps, would not have been satisfied with 
their imprisonment ; but as they had committed no actual crime, 
even tyranny was unable to invent a pretence by which their lives 
could be sacrificed. Their clothes were ragged and dirty, and 
they seldom procured a change of linen. Through many tedious 
years, with scarcely any source of amusement, they passed the 
day; and at night a pallet of straw, laid on the cold floor of a 
damp cell, supplied them with a miserable bed. But to give an 
idea of their hardships and privations, it is sufficient to observe - 
that, by rigorous treatment, the French expected to subdue their 
fortitude. By such means, enforced with every species of in- 
dignity, they hoped to bend those principles against which solici- 
tation and promises had been unavailing. Severity and insult 
were, however, resorted to in vain. ‘Their spirits were as invin- 
cible as their fidelity. They were neither wavering nor dejected, 
although even hope, excluded from their prospect, could now no 
longer animate them; and as liberty and every domestic enjoy- 
ment that could render life of any value had been relinquished, so 
they seemed ready even to devote their lives to the preservation of 
their integrity.” P. 98. 


The following anecdote is of a less black die; it is, how- 
ever, characteristic of the oppression and insolence which 
the French invariably displayed in every country where their 
dominion happened to meet with any thing of a national 
hatred, 


“ A marquis at Monte Leone, possessed of a’ large estate, had 
been honoured with the appointment of paymaster to the French 
troops, much against his inclination undoubtedly, as it is more 
than probable he will never be reimbursed. Don Reale assured 
me, that although his own income exceeded eight thousand ducats 
a year (nearly two thousand pounds sterling), he was so oppressed 
that he could with difficulty support his family. Being a firm 
friend to the legitimate sovereign, and too honest to temporize, as 
well as too imprudent even to conceal his sentiments, he was an 
object of resentment with the French, as much as of oppression, 
and therefore was treated with the more rigour. I was latterly at 
that gentleman’s house every evening, and have frequently wit- 
nessed the intrusions of French soldiers, who, without the smallest 
respect or ceremony, would enter the room where the family sat, 
bring a chair into the midst of them, and call for wine, conduct- 
ing themselves with the most marked contempt and insolence to all 
present.” P. 146. 


With respect to the people, our auther appears to have 
formed a very favourable opinion of their character. They 
appear to be industrious, and simple in their diet. Almost 
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every house is provided with a loom, and both women and 
children are employed in weaving shawls, counterpanes, &c, 
until the autumn, when they betake themselves to the moun- 
tains for the purpose of gathering chesnuts, which forms 
their principal article of food during the winter. In the 
towns, painting is more a trade than an art, as every painter 
can find a purchaser, whose taste and means are proportioned 
to his skill; so that even in the houses of the lowest trades- 
man, the apartments are covered with paintings, which are 
usually on Scripture subjects. ‘They have a singular respect 
for the English, but it is not founded on a very accurate 
knowledge of the qualities they admire in us. Our manners, 
institutions, &c. are, however, the object of great curiosity 
among them; and though they knew that we denied tran- 
substantiation, yet they were always greatly surprized to find 
that we did not believe in the doctrine of the metempsychosis. 
One custom they have, which would be inconvenient among 
any people whose language did not abound in rhymes. 
When drinking wine, instead of toasts and sentiments, the 
president repeats an extemporary couplet, sometimes satiri- 
cal, but, of course, in general complimental; and the 
second line always concludes with the name of the person ; 
who is thus roasted or toasted, according as the humour of 
the host happens to be sarcastic or panegyrical. The follow- 
ing is the character given of the people in general, by our 
author. 


In their disposition and manners the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince form nearly a distinct feature in the European character. 
They approach nearest to the Spaniards and northern Italians, yet 
possess neither the gravity of the one, nor the vivacity of the 
other ; and in their persons they resemble the English more than 
either, being in general of a middle stature yet athletic, and cor- 

ulency is not unfrequent among them. Both men and women are 
ively and talkative: the latter are pretty brunettes. In the higher 
circles they are, for the most part, discreet before marriage, but 
not remarkably so afterwards. Cicisbeos are in fashion here, as 
well as among their more refined northern neighbours: and the 
language of the fingers is no where better understood. Here in. 
trigue, the stripling’s pastime, is made even the business of mature 
age; and men, whose talents and enterprise would enable them to 
succeed in the most noble and active pursuits, are seen all day 
thrumming amorous airs on a guitar, to prepare themselves for 
serenading their mistresses in the evening; or clse in selecting 
passages from Petrarch or Metastasio to adorn their billets-doux. 
Sull the people of this province are ‘not, like the inhabitants of 
some other parts of Italy, degenerated into effeminacy : on the con- 
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trary, they, for the most part, are possessed of courage, energy, 
ability, and activity.” P. 121. 


We shall close our extracts with the following description 
of Appenine scenery; the spot described, is in that part of 
the mountains between Girace and Monte Leone; and as it 
is the only mountain scenery which our author appears to 
have had an opportunity of seeing, the reader may, if he 
pleases, take the description as conveying a general idea of 
the character of the Appenines. 


“We marched for the first two hours through defiles which 
wound among the rocks, the ascent being always rugged, and in 
some places very steep. In afew minutes our clothes were wet 
through, as the rain descended in torrents, accompanied with 
tremendous thunder and lightning, which, together with the 
boisterous wind and the bold and stupendous scenery, left nothin 
for the imagination to supply in a picture at once awful an 
sublime. All that the mind is capable of inventing of the wild, 
the grand, and the terrific, was here realized, and presented to 
the view. The mountains in some places were nearly perpendi- 
cular; and, although united below in one vast base, they con- 
sisted of detached ridges, which were mostly covered with trees 
and brushwood to their summits. We ascended several of these 
in succession. From the loftiest parts the prospect was extensive. 
The magnificent disorder that every where appeared could not fail 
of striking the beholder with astonishment; and his reflection 
would be employed on the remarkable convulsions that must have 
occasioned it. His attention would, at one time, be directed to a 
range of abrupt and tremendous precipices, on which, as he stood 
on their brink, he would look down with dismay ; at another, to 
mountains so disposed as to form a vast natural amphitheatre, the 
bottom or area of which was so far beneath him, as to be scarcel 
distinguishable, and having its spacious sweep overgrown wit 
large timber trees. On one hand he would observe dark recluse 
dells, and numerous clefts and chasms interrupting or dividing the 
chain: on the other, a collection of hills, lofty, yet diminutive, 
and resembling so many artificial pyramids. On leaving this 
elevated situation, and descending for half an hour, he could only 
contemplate the stupendous height of the mountains by which he 
was surrounded, and which, in this reverse of the scene, bounded 
his view. On proceeding, he would find the path, from the im- 
pending trees and vast fragments of rocks, gloomy and silent as a 
subterranean passage ; until, again ascending, the obscurity would 
gradually diminish, and the prospect expand.” P. 50. 


We shall now take our leave of Lieut. Elmhirst’s book ; as 
our readers will have collected from the extracts which we 
have made, its merit arises more from the matter than from 
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the manner. His reflections, when he makes any, are some- 
times not very profound, but they are uniformly creditable to 
his heart; and we. owe him our thanks, not only for the 
merits which his book has, but also for the demerits which it 
is without. ‘There is no affectation of learning or knowledge 
in it; and the book is not spun out beyond its natural len 

by irrelevant information: our author has told his stor 
simply, shortly, and cheaply, and this is the best praise which 
a writer of travels ought to aim at; the intrinsic value of his 
story, is another matter, and one which he ought to consider 
before he thinks of printing it at all. 





Art. TX. Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin ; an Historical 
Tragedy, in five Acts. By John Howard Payne. 8vo. 
pp. 58. Price 3s. Rodwell. 1818. 


WE cannot say that we see much to admire in this play ; 
the language of it is very indiflerent ; the action is managed 
without any skill or the slightest regard to any canon of dra- 
matic criticism; the sentiments are for the most part common 
place, and the characters partake, as might be expected, of 
the same nature; but it is full of life and bustle; the scene 
shifters have never a moment's rest; the reader is kept travel- 
ling backwards and forwards from Rome to Ardea, and from 
Ardea to Rome, and from Rome to Collatia, and from Col- 
latia to Rome, with so much rapidity as hardly leaves the mind 
leisure for an inquiry into the reason and necessity of so mach 
locomotion. All we are made to knowis, that a conspiracy is in 
the wind; that the framers of it are prodigiously active, and 
that in three minutes or less, if we can only run fast enough 
and not lose our breath, Rome willbe free! It is the hurry- 
skurry in which the author manages to keep the imagination 
of his readers, that forms, we think, the peculiar merit of this 
play, so far as depends upon his genius; the remainder of its 
merit is circumstantial, and consists in the story, which is, we 
think, extremely well calculated for the drama. 

The first scene is in Rome; and two senators are intro- 
duced informing each other of the facts, which it is necessary 
for the audience to be prepared with,—the enormities of ‘Tar- 
quin,—his incestuous marriage with 'Tullia—the idiotcy of 
Lucius Junius—and finally a hint at what is to follow— 

‘“ great things may yet be done, 
If we are men, and faithful to our country.” 
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In the next scene, we are taken to the camp before Ardea, 
and introduced to Lucius Junius Brutis, suffering under the 
jibes and geers of Aruns and Claudius, two of Tarquin’s 
sons. ‘They depart, and Brutus is left alone to soliloquize 
on the indignities which he is made to suffer, and which he 
would long since have revenged, for as he says ** my own life 
I had not valued as a rush”—but that he was waiting for an 
opportunity to free his country. We are next brought back 
to Rome, in order to be introduced to Tullia, by whom we are 
informed of dreams and oracles, ail foretelling the emancipa- 
tion of Rome, and that the liberator of his country from the 
tyranny of ‘Tarquin and his family was to be a“ fool.” The 
scene is then cleared of-all but Brutus and his son Titus, who 
desires his father to speak to him :— 


“« What is it that annoys thee? tell thy friend— 
How can I serve thee ? what dost lack ?” 


It does not appear that Brutus was at all ‘‘ annoyed” as 
he reasonably might have been, by this pert way of being 
addressed by his son, but begins to impart the seerct designs 
which are brooding in his mind. The passage is spirited, 
and we quote.it as by much the best written in the play. 


“ Br. Lend me thine ear: I’ll tell a secret to thee 
Worth a whole city’s ransom. This it is; 
Nay, ponder it, and lock it in thy heart— 
‘There are more fools, my son, in this wise world 
‘Than the gods ever made. 
Ti. Say'st thou, my father? 
Expound this riddle. If thy mind doth harbour 
Aught that imports a son like me to know, 
Or knowing to atchieve, declare it. 
Br. Now, my son 
Should the great gods, who made me what thou see’st, 
Repent and in their vengeance cast upon me 
The burden of my senses back again— 
What would’st thou say? 
7i. Oh, my lamented father, 
Would the kind gods restore thee to thy reason— 
Br. Then, Titus, then I should be mad with reason. 
Had I the sense to know myself a Roman, 
This hand should tear this heart from out my ribs 
Ere it should own allegiance to a tyrant, 
If, therefore, thou dost love me, pray the gods 
To keep me what | am. Where all are slaves, 
None but the fool is happy. 
Ti. We are Rowans— 
Not slaves— 
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Br. Not slaves? Why, what art thou? 
Ti. Thy son. 
Dost thou not know me? 
Br. You abuse my folly. 
I know thee not—Wert thou my son, ye gods ! 
Thou would'st tear off this sycophantic robe, 
Tuck up thy tunick, trim these curled locks 
To the short warrior-cut, vault on thy stecd ; 
Then scouring through the city, call to arms, 
And shout for liberty— 
Ti. (starts) Defend me, gods ! 
Br. Hah! does it stagger thee ? 
Ti. For liberty ? 
Said’st thou for liberty ?>—It cannot be. 
Br. Indeed !|—’tis well—no more. 
Zt, What would my father ? 
Br. Begone, you trouble me, 
Zi. Nay, do not scorn me. 
Br. Said I for liberty ? I said it not : 
The awful word breath’d in a coward’s ear, 
Were sacrilege to utter. Hence, begone ! 
Said I, you were my son ?—'Tis false: I'm foolish : 
My brain is weak and wanders; you abuse it. 
Ji. Ah, do not leave me; not in anger leave me. 
Br. Anger, What’s that? I am content with folly. 
Anger is madness, and above my aim. (Music heard) 
Hark! here is music for thee,—food for love, 
And beauty to serve in the rich repast. 
Tarquinia comes. Go worship the bright sun, 
And let poor Brutus wither in the shade. [ Exit Brutus.” P. 8. 


Brutus goes off the stage and Tarquinia succeeds, and the 
act ends with the latter confessing her love and plighting 
her faith to Titus. 

In the second act we are again taken to the camp before 
Ardea. Sextus, Aruns, and Claudius are introduced, laugh- 
ing at the uxoriousness of Collatinus, who defends himself 
with considerable spirit. 

“ Perish the man, nay, may he doubly perish, 
Who can sit still and hear with sku/hing coolness 
The least abuse or shadow of a slight 
Cast on the woman whom he loves.” 


The scene concludes with a sudden resolution of saddling 
their horses and riding to Rome, in order to sce how their 
respective wives are employed. But while they are riding to 
Rome, the audience is supposed to be there already ; and not 
only so, but to have been at Rome ail the while that it was 
at Ardea; for in the next scene we meet Titus fresh from 
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. the love scene at the end of the first act, and which he has just 
finished relating to his father, when Sextus and the party from 
Ardea, arrive ; upon which we are called away to the heuse 
of Collatinus, where we find Lucretia, employed like Andro- 
mache, among her maidens- to see her rece and 
instead of “ squeezing out a quaint : gy at the surprise 
by which she it takion, 'wdbioiaind his Pentks wit es much ele- 
gance and cordiality, as inspires Sextus with the first con 
tion of the horrid deed, which he afterwards | rates, 
the interval of the second and third Acts, Sextus. having vio- 
lated Lucretia, she sends messengers to her husband and all her 
kinsmen, desiring their instant presence at Collatia. . In the 
mean while a tremendous thunder-storm is going on; the eques- 
trian statue of ay 808 at the capitol, by particular request, 
is thrown down by lightning ; as Brutus is thanking the gods 
—‘I thank you gods, I thank you!”—for this instance of 
their attention to his invocations, Valerius Poplicola enters, 
and immediately afterwards, one of Lucretia’s snessengers, 
desiring his immediate attendance. Brutus and Valerius have 
just time to form a conspiracy, when the latter sets off to 
obey his summons, and Sextus enters, ‘‘ wrapped in a mantle,” 
to shew he was a murderer; and immediately, from the mere 
force of a communicative disposition, and withoat any further 
reface, proceeds ina minute manner to inform Brutus, whom 
es supposes to be an ideot, of the deed which he had just per- 
petrated. The horror with which the recital inspired Brutus, 
at once convinced Sextus thathe had mistakén his man— 


“ Sextus. —This is not madness. Ha! my dagger lost ! 
Wretch ! thou shalt not escape. me !—Ho! a guard ! 
The rack shall punish thee! Ho! a guard, I say !” 
[Exit Sextus. 
From the capitol we are taken to Collatia, and, there we 
learn ali the particulars of Lucretia’s injuries and subsequent 
death ; and a resolution is passed of proceeding instantly to. 
Rome, raising the people, and expelling the Tarquins. Ac- 
cordingly we are driven back to Rome, and taken to the 
alace of Tullia, where we are informed that the people of 


me are in a tumult, and that Brutus is restored to his © 


senses, and haranguing the people from the forum; the audi- 
ence are immediately hurried away from the palace to.the 


forum, and come in just as Bratus is making the peroration. — 


of the speech, which we had before heard of, at the palace. 


Thus, thus, my friends! far as our breaking hearts 
Permitted utterance, we have told our story.” ; 


He then.comments upon the particulars of the “ story” for 
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the remainder of the scene ; when the mob depart and pr 
themselves for the fourth act, which opens with a ssene in 

alace. | oa oe me 

ullia enters, lamenting her hard fate: év ae: J’orecSoxr—to 
“ fall amidst her legions” would have been glorious; but ‘ to 
perish’ by the vile scum of Rome”—she cannot endure the 
thought ; and requests her attendants to throw her into 
flames, that she may “ with the wreck of empire mix 
her ashes.” “However, as this favour was refused her, she 
resolves to starve herself to death in the prison allotted to her; 
in order, as she philosophically expresses it, that “‘ hungry mad- 
ness, with blank oblivion entering, may confound and cancel 
all tion.” ‘Then comes a scene between Brutus, Titus, 
and Tarquinia, in which Brutus disclaims his son, if he does 
not renounce Tarquivia, and Tarquinia expresses. her scorn 
for Titus if he does: so he resolves not. A scene inter- 
venes, in which the partizans of each party successively de- 
liver their sentiments, when we are ushered into the temple of 
Rhea, in order to see Tullia suddenly expire at the sight of a 
‘“‘ monumental figure” of her father, after which the fourth 
act ends. 7 

During all this act, the reader ‘is suffered to remain at 

Rome. ‘Tarquinia and Titus are intercepted in their flight ; 
and the business now to be performed is the trial, judgment, 
and execution of ‘Titus. Every reader knows the story: 
we shall give the last scene, as a favourable specimen of our 
anthor’s knowledge of stage effect. 


“ SCENE THE LAST. 


Exterior of the Temple of Mars. Senators, Citizens, Collatinus, 
Lucretius, discovered. At the left of the stage a Tribunal, with 
a Consular chair upon it. Brutus enicrs, followed by Valerius ;— 
he bows as he passes, and ascends the Tribunal, 
Br. Romans, the blood which hath been shed this day 
Hath been shed wisely. ‘Traitors who conspire — 
Against mature societies, may urge 
. Their acts as bold and daring; and though villains, 
Yet they are manly villains—But to stab 
The cradled innocent, as these have done,— 
To strike their country in the mother-pangs 
Of struggling child-birth, and direct the dagger 
To freedom’s infant throat,—is a deed so black, } 
That my foil’d tongue refuses it a name, [4 pause, 
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There is one criminal still left for judgment. 

Let him approach. 

Titus is brought in by the Lictors, with their 
axes turn'd edgeways towards him. 


The voice of Brutus falters and is choaked, 
and Pog with violent emotion, 
Romans! forgive this agony of grief— 
My heart is bursting—Nature must have way— 
I will perform all that a Roman should— 
I cannot feel Jess than a father ought ! 
He becomes more calm. Gives a signal to the 
Lictors to fall back, and advances from the 
Judgment-seat to the front of the Stage, on 
a line with his Son, 


Well, Titus, speak—how is it with thee now? 
Tell me, my son, art thou prepar’d to die? 

Ti. Father, I call the powers of heav’n to witness 
Titus dares die, if so you have decreed. i ae oh 
The gods will have it so. 

| Br. They will, my Titus: 
Nor heav'n, nor earth, can have it otherwise. 
The'violated genius of thy country 
Rears its sad head and passes sentence on thee ! 
It seems as if thy fate were pre-ordain’d 
To fix the reeling spirits of the people, 
And settle the loose liberty of Rome. 
Tis fix'd;—oh, therefore, let not fancy cheat thee : 
So fix’d thy death, that tis not in the power 
Of mortal man to save thee from the axe. 

7i. The axe!—O heaven !—Then must I fall so basely ? 
What, shall I perish like a common felon? 

Br. How else do traitors suffer ?—Nay, Titus, more— 
I must myself ascend yon sad tribunal 
And there behold thee meet this shame of death, — 
With all thy hopes and all thy youth upon thee,— 
See thy head taken by the common axe,— 

All,—if the gods can hold me to my purpose,— 
Without a groan, without one pitying tear. 

Ti. Die like a felon ?—Ha! a common felon !— 

But I deserve it all: —Yet here 1 fail :— 

This ignominy quite unmans me! 

Oh, Brutus, Brutus! Must I call you father 
Yet have no token of. your tenderness, 

No sign of mercy? Not even leave to fall 

As noble Romans fall, by my owh sword? 
Father, why should you make my heart suspect’ 
That all your late compassion was dissembled ? 
How can I think that you did ever love me? 
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Br. Think that 1 love thee by my present passion, 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
These sighs that strain the very strings of life, — 

Let these convince you that no other cause 

Could force a father thus to wrong his nature. 
Ti. Oh, hold, thou violated majesty ! 

I now submit with calmness to my fate. 

Come forth, ye executioners of justice— 

Come, take my life,—and give it to my country! 

Br. Embrace thy wretched father. May the gods 

Arm thee with patience in this awful hour, 
The sov’reign magistrate of injur'd Rome 
Bound by his high authority, condemns 
A crime, thy father’s bleeding heart forgives. 
Go—meet thy death with a more manly courage 
Than grief now suffers me to shew in parting, 
And, while she punishes, let Rome admire thee! 
No more. Farewell! Eternally farewell ! — 
Tt. Oh, Brutus! Oh, my father !— 
Br. What would'st thou say, my son? 
Ti, Wilt thou forgive me ?— Don’t forget Tarquinia 
When I shall be no more. 
Br. Leave her to my. care. 
Ti. Farewell, for ever ! 
Br. For ever. [ Brutus re-ascends the Tribunal. 
Lictors, attend !—conduct your prisoner forth ! 
Val. (rapidly and anxiously) Whither ! 
All the characters bend forward in great ansiely. 
Br. To death ;—( All start.) When you do reach the spot 
My hand shall wave, your signal for the act, 
Then let the trumpet’s sound proclaim it done! 

Titus is conducted out by the Lictors. A 
dewd march,—which gradually dices away 
as it becomes more distant. Brutus remains 
seated in a melancholy posture on the Tri- 
bunal. 

Poor youth! ‘Thy pilgrimage is at an end ! 

A few sad steps have brought thee to the brink 
Of that tremendous precipice, whose depth 

No thought of man can fathom, — Justice, now 
Demands her victim! A little moment 

And I am childless.—One effort and ’tis past !—~ 

He rises and waves his hand, convuls’d ‘with 
agitation, then drops on his seat and shrouds 
his face with his toga. Three sounds of 
the trumpet are heard instantly. All the 


characters assume atlitudes of misery. 
Brutus starts up wildly, descends. tot 
G oo evi ee 
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Lonsdale’s Sermon on her late Majesty. 


front in extreme agitation, looks out on the 
side by which Titus departed, for an instant, 
ae then, wilh an hysterical burst, exclaims, 
Justice is satisfy'd and Rome is free! - 
[Brutus falls. The characters group, around him. P. 50. 


This is tragieal indeed! “* all the characters in attitudes of 
deep misery!!!" After all, there is nothing like pantomime! 





Art. X. A Sermon preached in the Temple Church, on 
Wednesday, De 2, 1818. Being the Day of her late 
Majesty's Funeral. By the Rev. John Lonsdale, M.A. 
Svo. pp. Rivingtons. 1818. 


Ir was said of Burke, by one who appreciated the merits 
of that extraordinary man at an early period of his career, 
that ‘‘ we could not stand under the same arch-way during 
a shower of rain without finding him out.” Not that John- 
son meant by this to signify, that Burke’s remarks upon the 
weather would be more original or profound than those of 
his neighbours: but only that be the subject of conversation, 
supposed ever so trivial or common-place, Burke would still 
be able to take that part in it, which would shew him to be a 
man of sense and understanding. So it is in the instance of 
the little occasional production now befure us. ‘Without 
meaning to insinuate that our late amiable Queen was a 
eommon-place person, or that her lamented death was a trivial 
eccurrence ; we may, however, observe, that considered as. 
the subject of an address from the pulpit, it was difficult to 
say any thing about either, that would not appear to be the 
one or the other. Bata man of taste is able to say what is 
necessary to be said, even upon asubject of this kind, without 
ever quitting his character ; evincing by what he does not 
say, as much as by what he says, the werkings of a cultivated 
mind. It is owing to the sense of the constant presence of this 
last, that we were able to read through the Sermon before us, 
without any weariness and impatience at the necessary trite- 
ness of fhe topics urged init. Its peculiar merit consists in 
the absence of all abortive attempts at novelty and originality, 
when novelty and originality were absolutely impossible ; and 
the pleasure which it gives, arises from the ‘impregnation 
which the thoughts and sentiments and language have re- 
ceived, in passing through the mind of the author. Other 
qualities than these would indeed be expected in a work. in- 
tended for posterity; but in a production such as this before 
us, written merely in the ordinary course of duty, and pub-. 
lished merely in compliment to the good opinion of others, the 
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praise, which we have bestowed, is the only praise which the 
author can be supposed to expect, or even wish for.. It would 
be superfluous to analyse the little composition before us; we 
cannot, however, dismiss it, without gratifying our readers 
with an extract, in exemplification of the commendation 
which we have passed upon it. For el ala we select 
the following passage ; and we think it will prove how graces, 
fully Mr. Lonsdale can treat a subject, which is rendered 
difficult, by its apparent ease and triteness. 


“ The king of terrors is indeed every day presenting him- 
self in various shapes before us; and it were well if he never 
presented himself in vain. But he speaks to us in a louder 
tone of warning; he reminds us of his dominion more imperi- 
ously and more awfully, when, in the pride of destruction, he 
tramples crowns and sceptres under their feet ; and proves to us, 
that those elevated mortals, to whose grandeur we had been almost 
tempted to attach the idea of permanency, are, in trath, though 
statelier, yet not less fading flowers, though broader, yet not- more 
continuing shadows. There may perhaps be some here present, 
who can call tomind that period, when she whose removal from 
our sight has cloathed us with the = of mourning, was just 
setting her foot in her newly-acquired kingdom, welcomed by the 
smiles of an affectionate people, and with long and dazzling pros- 
pects of prosperity and greatness before her. At such a period 
they would probably have deemed it a foresight of unnatural and 
gloomy éxtent, which should have looked forward over the appa- 
rently wide interval, to the time of her total and ultimate relin- 
quishment of all with which she had just been invested. Yet now 
that this time is actually come, their view of the matter-is doubtless 
greatly changed. One of the ancient ornaments of our Charch * 
has expressed himself on this trite, but most affecting subject, with 
such impressive simplicity, that I cannot refrain from quoting his 
words. ‘ Threescore, or fourscore years make a great noise, and 
sound high, and whilst they are before us, look big, and seem to 
bea Jong time of duration. But one year steals away after another, 
and when the whole term is out, we wonder, and are vexed at our 
false arithmetic; the vast number of years seems as a cypher, and 
eae that is past appears as a dream, yea, a mere nothing,’ ’’ 





* 


Art. XI. Childe Harold in the Shades. An Infernal 
Romaunt. 8vo. pp. 88. Sherwood& Co. 1819. 


OuR readers may, perhaps, have heard of a, celebrated 
French writer, who being asked ‘‘ how he liked poetry?” re- 
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plied “‘ next to prose.” It is so long since we have had a poeti- 
cal article in our table of contents, that it will, perhaps, be sus- 
pected that we are beginning to be of the same opinion. But 
this apparent neglect has not arisen, we conceive, from any 
fault of our’s. We have now lying upon our table some half 
dozen poems upon various subjects, which we lave been read- 
ing over, with a view to see if any among them could furnish 
us with the means of treating our readers with some little 
variety, in the way which we are now speaking of; but we 
have looked in vain for any that we could recommend; the 
best among them, as it appeared to us, was the little poem 
which we have chosen as the subject of this article ; but even 
this comparative kind of praise, is more expressive of the 
demerits of its competitors than of any claim which itself 
possesses. It is written in the Spenserian stanza, and con- 
sists of two cantos, containing between them about 130 
stanzas. ‘The scene of it is supposed to be in the “ shades ;” 
and it is called ‘* Childe Harol in the Shades,” principally 


because it is Lord Byron who prologizeth, although, for any 
thing his Lordship is made to say, the task might, with equal 
propriety, have been delegated to any other speaker. ‘The 
neo opens with a declaration, on the part of the noble pro- 
( 


»cutor, of the contempt which he still continues to entertain 
for his readers, and of the constancy with which, he still per- 
severes in being as miserable as it is possible to be. He then 
relates the punishments reserved below for bad poets, dandies, 
witlings, hypocrites, and fools; after which he is seized by 
the furies and curried away to the judgment-seat of Pluto. 
This is the subject of the first canto. in the second, we are 
told, of the wonders which he witnessed on the road to Plu- 
to’s tribunal. ‘This leads to a descriptiun of the throne of 
Folly ; of her innumerable worshippers ; and lastly, of the 
contest among them for the honour of being decorated with 
her badges—the fool's cap and rattle. 

The first canto contains several very tolerable verses, but, 
with the exception of two or three which we shall afterwards 
quote, the last cuanto is a tissue of childish impertinencies. 
‘lhe absurd disrespect with which the author speaks of several 
writers, whose works, it is evident, he either never read, or is 
not able to appreciate, would be intolerable, were the shafts 
of his satire pointed with any thing like wit or discrimination ; 
as it is, this part of the poem is simply dull and nonsensical. 

We shall now extract a few stanzas from those which we 


marked as possessing some of that comparative kind of merit 
before alluded to. 
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The following verses have some merit, though interspersed 
with many weak lines. | 


X. 


“ Of these was Harold one; to him, indeed, 

Had nature given much, and fortune more ; 
But in his brain he nurs’d a deadly weed 
Of his own planting’; the name the rank growth bore 
Was Vanity, which ever sigh’d for more 
Than just desert could claim: but, Harold, this 
Not rais’d thee higher up, but sunk thee lower ; 
This made a curse where Heaven design’d to bless ; 

Thou wouldst be more than man, and this has prov’d thee less. 


XI. 
*« Oh, let him, Heav’n! who in prosperity 

Forges the venom-pointed shaft, to sting 
His proper breast, feel real adversity, 
And know how chill her hand, how dark her wing ! 
The wretch thou yonder view'st like thee could sing, 
Though his, like thine, fictitious woes were not, 
But all that dire reality could bring ; 
Nurtur’d in sorrow, and in crime begot, 

SAVAGE may teach thee, peer, how sad of some the lot. 


XII. 

“ Lo, too, in sight, the youth, of Severn’s side ! 
His name who knows not? in yon dusky vale 
Stalks lonely ; striving, but in vain, to hide 
His woes in darkness, whilst he tells the gale 
That whistles round a melancholy tale: 
Him Hope refused her ever-cheering face ; ' 
On frenzy’s tide was rent his shatter’d sail : 
What wonder then, on life's disgusting race, 

If, recreant in the course, he sickening stopp’d his pace. 


XIII. 


“ Lord of some talent, and in these dull days, 

When not to wholly fail is to succeed, 
Th’ uwaking Muse with no ignoble bays, 
Harold, hath deck’d thy brow; Parnassian meed 
Not undeserved! But of that master breed 
‘Thou wouldst be thought, those souls who sway mankind ; 
Not thine, in sooth, nor sprung from such a seed ! 
But where caprice or passion lent the wind, 

Veered round to every point that weathercock thy mind.” P. 6. 


The character given of Dr. Johnson's peculiar cast of ge- 
nius, though not marked by any new touches, is, we think 
creditable to our author. 
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XLIV. 


* Unmanner’d, self-will’d stubborn, stern, austere, 

Pedantic, solemn, prejudic’d and proud ; 

In page a deep fount, profound, yet clear ; 

In wit the flame which cleaves the summer cloud ; 

In argument a torrent fierce and loud, | 

O’erbearing opposition ; a philosopher, 

Yet credulous as childhood, though endow’d 

With might from error’s face the mask to tear : 
An elephant when wrath, when pleas’d a dancing bear. 


XLV. 


* Of kind affections, but in act uncouth; 

Not brooking contradiction in the fray 
Of tongues, and seeking victory more than truth ; 
Blind to his own defects, life’s transient day, 
Like mastiff o’er his bone, he growl’d away ; 
Too apt to wield a club, he often smote 
Some teazing fly which buz2’d around in play ; 
And such too oft his style (himself I quote), 

A tea-pot in a storm, sound signifying nought.” P. 23, 


Our readers will hardly, we dare say, recognize in the allu- 
sion contained in the last verse, Johnson’s humorous burst of 
impatience, at being told, as an alarming piece of news, that 
the Isle of Man was in a state of rebellion, “ Pshaw!” replied 
he, ‘‘a tempest in a slop basin.” 

One more extract and we shall shut the poem. Among 
the worshippers of Folly are not only some of the principal 
Poets of the day, (according to our author,) but likewise all 
the Dandies; and we do not think our author's readers will 
dispute the truth of this last part of his allegory. Why poets 
and dandies should be classed together and made to contend for 
the same identical prizes, is perhaps less incontestably proper ; 
but, however, we may take these matters as the poet pleases 
to arrange them; the following lines are extremely good. 


LI. 


** And first before the throne preferr’d his claim, 
On earth the leader of a numerous host, 
And first of fashion’s votaries, P—Tt—rs—wm, 
Once Almack’s glory, once Saint James’s boast, 
But now no more a dandy, but a ghost : | 
Tailors, in life, beheld him with surprise, 
And griev’d such genius on a peer was lost ; 
Our Hobies saw him with admiring eyes, 
And those who made his breeches thought him wond’rous wise. 
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LITI. 
** Oh queen!” he said, “ if e’er I bow'd to sense, 

If e’er by chance incurr’d the guilt of thought, 
If e’er to reason made the least pretence, 
Or e’er in vain attempts at wit was caught, 
Or e’er not spent my time in doing nought, 
Or if I still the slightest vestige know 
Of all the priest, and all the master taught, 
If e’en my bitterest enemy can show 

One useful act on earth, then I the prize forego. 


LIV, 


“ But if IT ne'er in search of knowledge spent 

A single hour, nor thought her features fair, 
And if I never knew what wisdom meant, 
If food and dress were each in turn my care, 
And life’s whole business whet to eat and wear. 
If ignorance be grateful in thine eyes, 
lf harmless dandies thy protection share, 
Or brainless impudence deserve the prize, 

Goddess, with me, with me, the glorious trophy lies!” 


LV. 


«¢ So said the empty thing; the dandy band 
Receiv’d his speech as ‘twere a compliment 
To all the race, but chief his cheering hand 
His brother peer, illustrious W—ces—r, lent; 
With loud applause the dusky air he rent, 
And clapp’d amain, and hoarsely bawl’d for more. 
Disinterested W—crs—nr, be content: 
When late you kindly op’d your Thespian store, 

What fool, who saw thee then, will ever cry encore.” P. 65. 


It was our original intention to have quoted some stanzas 
in the way of reprehension, on account of the sentiments con- 
tained in them ; and others we had noted for sins against good 
taste; but we are inclined to believe, judging entirely from 
internal evidence, that the author is an extremely young man ; 
and as we have noticed no particular faults im the poem, 
except such as years and experience are likely to correct, we 
shall leave the task in our author's own hands. 





Art. XII. The Lockhart Papers, containing Memoirs and 
Commentaries upon the Affairs of Scotland, from 1702 
10 1715. By George Lockhart, Esq. of Carnwath> Also 
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his Secret Correspondence with the Pretender, and other 
Political Writings. Published from the original MSS. 
in the Possession of Aathony Aufrere, Esq. of Hoveton, 
Norfolk. 2 vols. 4to. Anderson. 1817. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the disadvantages necessarily at- 
tached to the biography of a man’s self, we are still disposed 
te listen with much attention to a narrative of events, in 
which the author played a conspicuous part, As time passes 
on, the traits of egotism are soltened down, we forget that the 
writer is the hero of his own tale, and at the same time we 
enjoy the rich stores of information, to which his own pecu- 
liar circumstances bad given him access, There is a genuine 
sort of character about the memoirs of a man of ability and 
consequence, which no subsequent historian, however high 
his qualifications, is enabled to reach. 

This appears to be the peculiar charm of the volumes 
before us, which do not appear to have attracted the notice 
to which their contents are entitled. ‘They contain the-me- 
moirs, speeches, and correspondence of a man, who entered 
very deeply into the politics of his country at the beginning 
of the last century, Mr. Lockhart, of Carnwath, was of an 
ancient family in Scotlid, and of considerable influence, 
both from his character and his property. He was a zealous 
opposer of the Union between England and his native coun- 
try ; and lost no opportanity of evineing his decided hostility 
to the measure, even though on account of his family interest 
and his alliance with the Earl of Wharton, he was appointed 
on the commission for carrying it into effect. ‘This appoint- 
ment was without his knowledge, and was intended to bring 
him over to-advocate and support the cause. But notwith- 
standing the example of top many of his ccuntrymen, who in 
the language of the present time would have been charged 
with radéing, Mr. Lockhart firmly and openly maintained the 
ground which his conscience had induced him to take. 

The MEMoIRS which form about half of the first volume 
were written during the retirement of Mr, Lockhart, and 
with the other papers composing the present work, were or- 
dered by him to be deposited in some place of security, with 
u strict injunction that they should not be published until the 
vear 1750, as he was desirous of avoiding all the unpleasant 
feelings which such a publication, during the life-time of the 
principal personages, whose characters it involved, would na- 
turally excite. By the imprudence of a friend, to whom tlie 
manuscript was entrusted, a copy was procured, and the me- 
moirs were published in the year 174, with an introduction 
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by Sir David Dalrymple. The publication raised very consi- 
derable disturbance at the time, as the motive of many of the 
leading politicians of the day were most severely handled, 
and their conduct animadverted upon in the strongest terms. 
‘These memoirs are of course to be considered as the produc- 
ticn of a party man, and are, therefore, to be read with 
much caution and reserve. ‘They cannot fail, however, of 
exciting, even at this time, the highest interest, and we 
think that the republication of them is a great addition to the 
historical literature of the day, especially as the original 
book is now but little known. ‘The “ Tales of my Landlord,” 
and the other Scotch novels, will be read with much more 
interest by those who have acquainted themselves with the 
feelings and the anecdotes of the time in which they were 
laid; and we know of no place in which they will find more 
ample or more entertaining illustrations of those exquisite 
tales than in the volumes before us, 

Immediately after the Memoirs of Mr. Lockhart succeed 
his COMMENTARIES. ‘These present to us a very partial but 
a very amusing detail of public affairs, especially as they in- 
volve the interests of Scotland from the year 1707 to 1714. 
These, we believe, are now presented for the first time to the 
public. They form a series of anecdotes rather than a re- 
yular history, and present many very curious confirmations 
of the circumstances of the day, The. following aceount of 
the distress of Queen Anne for money for her own private 
use, is thus given, 


“When she happen’d to have occasion to call for a small sum of 
money, the Dutchess of Marlebrough, who keept her privy purse, 
wou'd tell her it was not fitt to squander away her money, whilst 
so heavy a warr lasted, tho’, at the same time, a vast sum of the 
publick money was annually bestow’d’ in building the Duke of 
Marlebroughs magnificent house at Woodstock. I remember at 
that time one Mrs. Dalrymple brought up from Scotland a very 
tine jepann’d cabinet, which, being her own work, she presented to 
the Queen; but it was more than six muneths before her Majesty 
cou'd be mistress of fifty guineas, which she design’d to give as a 
return for the compliment, and which indeed was scarce the value 
of it. About this time likewise Sir Andrew Foster, her fathers old 
servant, died at London in so poor a condition, that he left not 
wherewithal to defray the expence of a very private interment, and 
the Queen was forct to borrow 20 guineas from the Lady Fretch- 
well to employ that way.” Vol. I. P. 316. 


The reader will not be displeased to read an account of 
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an interview of Mr. Lockhart with the Queen, upon pre- 
senting her a loyal address from the city of Edinburgh. 


“ The Ministry perceiving the Queen somewhat displeas’d and 
uneasy, grew jealous of Mrs. Masham, and requird the Queen to 
turn her out of her service ; and on her refusal threatned to bring 
an address from the two Houses of Parliament to oblige her to it, 
and withall invite the Prince of Hannover over to London. As 
such treatment much chagrind the Queen against her Ministry, 
she was very desirous to secure herself against such attempts, and — 
did avowedly solicité a great many members of both Houses of 
Parliament, that they woud not consent to a motion to deprive 
her of the liberty allow’d to the meanest housekeeper in her do- 
minions, viz. that of choosing her own domestick servants. I re- 
member sometime before this session of Parliament mett, the 
Tories beginning to have some hopes from Mr. Harlies negotia- 
tions, procurd from all parts, wherin they bad interest, addresses 
full of loyalty and respect to her Majesty ; and I receivd a letter, 
whilst I was in Scotland, desiring me to sett the like measure a 
foot there, and I accordingly procurd an address in avery high 
monarchical style from the barrons and freeholders in the county 
of Edinburgh; and having brought it up with me when I came 
to Parliament, I was introduc? by the Duke of Hamiltoun to pre- 


sent the same; and having read it to her Majesty, she seem’d very 


well pleasd, gave a gracious return to the address, and then told 
me, tho I had almost allways opposed her measures, she did not 
doubt of my affection to her person, and hop'd I wou’d not con- 
curr in the design against Mrs. Masham or for bringing over the 
Prince of Hannover. At first I was somewhat surpriz’d, but re- 
covering my self, I assur’d her, I shou’d never be accessary to the 
imposing any hardship or affront upon her; and as for the Prince 
of Hannover, her Majesty might judge, from the address I had 
read, that I shou’d not be acceptable to my constituents, if 1 gave 
my consent for bringing over any of that family, either now or 
any time hereafter. At this she smil'd, and I withdrew; and 
then she said to the Duke, she beiiev’d I was an honest man and 
a fair dealer, and the Duke reply’d, he cou’d assure her I Jik’d 
her Majesty and all her fathers bairns.” Vol. 1. P. 316. 


The character given by Mr. Lockhart of Lord Oxford, is 
worthy of attentien. It appears to be at once discriminating 
and impartial. 


*< In the mean time, discontents and bad humour appeard and 
increasd dayly, and to such a height in the House of Lords, 
that the Earl of Oxford, in order to form a majority, was 
obliged to take the unprecedented method of making at one dash 
12 new Peers, which, as it was ane unpopular way of managing, 
need not have been necessary, if he a made any tolerable good _ 
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use of the power and means he enjoyd and had not slighted and 
neglected so many persons of distinction. But what is most 
amazing, the necessity he was now drivn to, did not influence 
him to alter his way, for he still jogd on at the sane rate, from 
the beginning to the end of his administration, by which, in a 
short time, he became odious and had less to say and fewer per- 
sonall freinds in either of the 2 Houses, nay over all the nation, 
than any minister that ever sat at the helm of affairs. The truth 
on’t is, he spake misteriouslie and in half senterices on most im- 
portant subjects, and communicating his schems and designs to 
few or none, he affected to do, nay realy did, all things by him- 
self, without admitting any co-adjutors; and it was impossible 
(tho he had not given himself up to so great intemperance, as 
scarcely to go sober once in a week and not before 4 in the 
morning to bed) it was impossible I say for any one person to 
dispatch the 20th part of the business that was not to be neg- 
lected ; and thence it was that His Lordship being about this time 
a litle indisposed, Dr. Ratcliffe prescribed to him to read a certain 
as of the Old Testament, which, after the Doctor was gone, 

e found was the advise given to Moses by his father in law, to 
choose a certain number of wise men to assist him in the admi- 
nistration of affairs. 

‘* That he was a gentleman of great parts, learning and applica- 
tion in busines, and thorowlie acquainted with the Constitution 
of England and particularly the many various forms and orders of 
the House of Commons, his greatest enemys did freelie acknow- 
ledge. In all these he shined most conspicuouslie whilst he was 
speaker of the House of Commons and secretary of state; but it 
woud appear his naturall temper and greatest dexterity lay rather 
in managing and dispatching such drudgery sort of business and 
in contriving snares to catch those he had a mind to undermine, 
than in being the chief minister of state and prime favorite ; 
for besides (as I observed) that he was too reserved and assumed 
too few into his secret designs, he did not shew that politeness 
and address so necessary in one of that high station to which he 
was now advanced, and seemd more to affect to carry thorow 
his views, by his own cunning than by the influence, weight and 
authority of the Crown, and by supporting and encouraging the 
friends therof; from whence it came to pass (as is elsewher takn 
notice) -that he gaind few friends and created many personall 
enemys. He was indeed very civill to all who addressd him, but 
he generally either spoke so low in their ear or so misteriouslie that 
few knew what to make of his replys, and it woud ys he took 
@ secret pleasure in making people hing on and disappointing 
them, of which ther are two instances very remarkable, and will 
tend to give the reader ane idea of his temper in such matters.” 
_ Yol. I. P. 369. 


We cannot forbear presenting to the reader the two fol- 
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lowing anecdotes of his Lordship. The first is not generally 
known: the last has been often erroneously attributed to. Sir 
Robert Walpole ; but Mr. Lockhart has clearly established 


the claim of Lord Oxford, to all the merit it possesses, be 
it what it may. 


** Ther was one Mr. James Anderson a Scots gentleman of 
very great merit, who had done his native country great service 
by a book asserting the independence of the crown and kingdom 
ef Scotland, wrot in a good style and with great judgement and 
learning. ‘This gentleman, by his application to the stady of anti- 
quityes, having neglected his other affairs and having, in search 
after antient records, come to London, allmost all the Scots no- 
hility and gentry of note recommended him as a person that highlie 
deserved to have some beneficiall post bestowd upon him; nay the 
Queen herself (to whom he had been introduced and who took 
great pleasure in viewing the fine sealls and charters of the antient 
records he had collected) told my Lord Oxford she desird some- 
thing might be done for him; to all which His Lordship’s usuall 
answer was, that ther was no need of pressing him to take care of 
that gentleman, for he was thee man he designd, out of regard to 
his great knowlege, to distinguish in a particular manner. Mr. 
Anderson being thus putt off from time to time for fourteen or 
fifteen months, His Lordship at length told him that no doubt he 
had heard that in his fine library he liad a collection of the pictures 
of the learned both antient and modern, and as he knew none wha 
better deserved a place ther than Mr. Anderson, he desired the 
favour of his picture, As Mr. Anderson took this for a high mark 
of the Treasurer’s esteem and a sure presage af bis future favours, 
away he went and got bis picture drawn by one of the best hands 
in London, which being presented, was graciouslie received (and 
perhaps got its place in the library) but nothing ever more appeard 
of His Lordships favour to this gentleman, who having thus hung 
on and dependes for a long time, at length gave himself no furder 
trouble in trusting to or expecting any favour from him; from 
whence, when any one was askd, what place such or such a person 
mee to get, the common reply was, A place in the Treasurer’s 
ibrary. 

“ The other instance is with respect to ave English gentleman 
(whos name I’ve forgot) that being very much noticed for his wit, 
and poetry, and withall a man of no fortune, was recommended by 
a great many of the nobility of that kingdom, and being introduced 
to the Lord Oxtord he askd lim, if he understood Spanish; the 
gentleman replyd, No, but that in a litle time he coud soon be 
master of it in such a degree as to qualifye him to serve in any sta- 
tion wher His Lordship thought fit to employ him; and away he 
went and employd six or seven months in the closs study of that 
language, and having acquired what he thought necessary (not 
doubting but hed be imployd in some business abroad which he 
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most desired) he waited on His. Lordship and told him that now he 
belived he understood the Spanish language tollerably well; 
‘ Well then,’ replyd my Lord, ¢ youl have the pleasure of reading 
Don Quixot in the originall, and tis the finest book in the world;’ 
which was all that gentleman got for his lung attendance and hard 
study.” Vol.I. P. 371. 


Mr. Lockhart complains of the strange manner in which 
his Lordship was accustomed to treat the Scotch nobility and 
gentry, and gives the following instance. 


« About a year after the management came into his hands, a 
commission was granted by the Queen, vesting in a certain number 
of the Scots lords and gentry of the two Houses of Parliament the 
powers of the office of the lord high chamberlane in Scotland, to 
which were added several! other powers with respect to the en- 
couraging of trade &c. Tho this commission might have been 
very usefull, especially by calling the magistrates of the severall 
burghs to account for their management of their burghs common 
stock, and therby obliged them to serve the Queen in the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament, yet people mostly belived this 
commission was revived only for a plausible pretext to bestow 
salarys on these commissioners, and they indeed took it as such 
themselves; but His Lordship took care that no salary was inserted 
in the commission, and during all his ministry they coud never 
prevail with him to have a privy seall for that purpose. Tis true 
he promised it from month to month and therby keept them in a 
state of dependence, but for any more he was their humble servant, 
The effects wherof were, these noble lords and gentlemen woud 
not be at the pains to meet and constitute the mock court; they 
were highlie shagereend at such scurvy usage, and their commis- 
sion was a jest to all Britain.” Vol. 1. P. $72. | 


Ministers were bolder in former days than they are in the 
present. We do not believe that any first Lord of the Trea- 
sury in our own age would be willing to hazard the experi- 
ment of appointing commissioners with a contingent salary, 

The account of the duel which took place in Hyde-park, 
between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, is given 
at full length. In this fatal rencontre both combatants fell, 
though, it was generally supposed, that the Duke was assas- 
sinated by Macartney, the second of Lord Mohun. 


“* During this interludium, as the treaty of peace was near ad- 
justed, and several particulars therin containd, with respect to 
Spain, were to be solemnly ratifi’d in France, in presence of the 
Brittish embassadour, the Duke of Hamiltoun was readie to sett 
out in a few days from London on that errand ; which, as I hinted 
before, did afford abundance of pleasure and discontent, as people 
stood severally affected towards the Kings interest; every body 
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presuming that something, beside being a witness to these ratifica- 
tions, was committed to His Grace’s management. But all these 
hopes and fears evanisht by his fatal death, which by reason of the 
critical juncture at which it happend, and some things very extra- 
ordinary in the way and manner. of it, made then a great noise, 
and an account thereof is fitt to be particularly narrated. In doing 
of which | need not mention the particulars of the quarrel betwixt 
His Grace and the Lord Mohun ; ‘tis enough that in general it be 
known, that there being a law suit depending betwixt these two 
Lords, of a long standing and great importance, they mett at the 
examination of some witnesses, where some high words having 
past, a challenge was sent to the Duke, who accepting therof, they 
accordingly mett and fought. 

«* When they were come to the spot of ground agreed to in Hide 
Park, and were throwing off their coats, the Lord Mohun said to 
the Duke, that he hopd these two gentlemen (meaning General 
M¢kertny his own, and Colonel John Hamiltoun the Dukes, second) 
were only to look on and not be personally concernd in any part 
of the quarrel. The Duke answer'd, he believd Mr. Mckertny was 
the cheif occasion of their coming on this errand, and since it was 
so, he had brought his (Mekertny’s) old friend to entertain him 
with a share of the dance. * All four immediately fell to work, and 
Hamiltoun having soon disarmd M¢kertny and looking about to see 
what was become of the other two, he perceivd Mohun lying dead 
or expiring on his back, and the Duke falln on his face on the top 
of the other. Then throwing down bis own and M¢kertny’s swords, 
he ran ahd lifted up the Duke, who he observ’d was wounded in 
two places, and faint with the effusion of blood from the wound in 
his thigh. Whilst be was performing this good office, M‘kertny 
took up one of the swords, and coming behind Hamiltoun, whilst 
he supported the Duke by the back in his arms, stabbd His Grace, 
who walked nevertheless some litle way to a tree, where he soon 
after expir’d, and as soon as the keepers of the Park and some 
others came up, which was just as the Duke reacht the tree, 
Mckertny went off. This account Hamiltoun gave of the matter ; 
but the Whigs took a world of pains to save Mckertny’s reputation 
and person, by denying that part which*the other second did averr 
he had acted, and biding him so carefully, that, tho all means were 
us’d to discover him, he was securely conceald and at length 
safely conveyd beyond sea.” Vol. 1. P. 401. 


Party politics entered very strongly into this melancholy af- 
fair, the Tories asserting loudly that the Duke was assassi- 
nated by a preconcerted plan of the Whig party; and the 
Whigs as peremptorily denying the charge. All the circum- 
stances and pvints of dispute are given much at large by Mr. 
Lockhart, who had a long and confidential interview with 
the Duke not many'days before his death. Our author, of 
course, goes every length on the Tory side of the question ;. 
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but though we ourselves may, perhaps, be suspected of in- 
heriting some of the principles of his party, yet we cannot | 
go quite so far as to assert with him, that ‘* Whigs are ca- 
pable of any thing ;” nor can we af all suspect that they had 
the slightest share either in contriving or abetting the murder 
of the Duke. 

In the second volume of the work before us much interest- 
ing matter is contained, especially a number of very curious 
letters between the Pretender, or as he is styled, the King, 
and Mr. Lockhart. Before, however, we enter upon these 
we must present to the reader an anecdote, which is certainly 
worthy of his attention, as it really seems too much of a 
piece with the cruelties which were resorted to by the go- 
vernment. 


“ Befor I leave this Spanish affair I must mention a pritty odd 
story which I had frum Colonel Guest, a very discreet gentleman 
and well disposed to the King. It seems, about the time the 
Spanish invasion was discover’d, he was with two or three 
troops of dragoons quartered in Stafford shyre or Warwick 
shyre, but [ have forgott which. There he received orders sign’d 
by King George himself, directing him, that if there happen’d 
any riots or disorders, to burn, shoot, or destroy without asking 
questions, for which, and all that he in execution of these orders 
should doe contrary to law, he therby previously indemnifyd 
him, The Colonel was thunder-struck with these orders, they 
were what, on no account, he would execute, neither durst he, 
for the people in that country were all well affected to the King, 
and would have torn him and his men to pieces, and if Ormond 
had landed, he must either have surrender'd or joynd them with 
his men. Having seriously reflected on these orders, he thought 
it best to communicate them to some of the leading gentry of 
the place, telling them that he did not know whither they were 
design’d as a snare to him or them, that for all their sakes he 
wisht they would keep the peace, for as he would not perforin 
what was required, he bused they would at the same time pre- 
vent his being brought to trouble. This method was kindl 
taken, and they assured him he should be safe and free from all 
insults, unless there was a general insurrection, when they would 
be glad to have him with them. There was accordingly no dis- 
turbance in that place, tho at the same time the people. were 
prepared and resolved to take the feilds as soon as Ormond landed. 
This passage I take notice of as it seems somewhat a kin to the 
affair of Glencoe, and tis probable the like orders were givn to 
other officers.” Vol. II. P. 24. 


The letters themselves present to us but too true a picture 
of those troublous times. A very active correspondence and 
' § 
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close communication appears to have been carried on between 
the Pretender and his party in Scotland. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, we find perpetual suspicions of treachery on the 
side even of his best pretended friends. Faction and divi- 
sion weakened the councils of his firmest adherents, and pre- 
vented them from exerting, with full effect, the strength which 
they undoubtedly possessed. In 1727, this treasonable cor- 
respondence was intercepted at Leith, and as Mr. Lockhart 
was one who was principally concerned, he was forced to fly 
from Scotland, and to take refuge in a friend’s house at Dur- 
ham ; from whence, after the heat of the pursuit was over, 
he found means to cruss to Dort. , 

These letters present us with an enlarged view of the po- 
litics of the times as far as the Pretender and his. schemes 
were inyolved, and they will be read with much satisfaction 
by those who, even at this distance of time, feel an interest 
in the transactions of that period. After the lapse of almost 
a century, we still find one connecting point with the present 
day—the birth of the Cardinal of York. As all our readers 
remember well the death of this last branch of the Stuart race, 
they will be pleased with an account of his birth, which is 

iven in a letter from Colonel Hay, the Secretary to the 
tender. 
“© March 10th 1725. 

* © Your letters to the King, of the 28th November and 8 De- 
cember are come safe only two or three days agoe, and it is a great 
satisfaction to find that the sending the coppy of that writt by the 
King to you the last of August was useless. My letter to you which 
arcompynied it was dated 10 of February. Mr. Stevenson’s going 
to Scotland gives the King a great deal of uneasiness, since he was 
the person that convey’d letters to you in Will Dundass’s absence, 
tho’ tis hoped he was not acquainted with your address. But it 
may be convenient for the time to come that you send a new one. 

«« ¢ This serves cheifly to acquaint you that about eleven a clock 
Tuesday the sixt of this month, the Crioin was safely delivered of 
a son, who has been named Henry Duke of York. The mother 
and child are as well as can be wisht, and great appearance of my 
being able to send ety frequent news of this kind. — You’l easily 
beleive that upon this occasion it is not possible for the King to 
make particular answers to your letters, the necessary notifications 
&c, taking up his whole time, so I must referr you to another oc. 
casion, and shall only sty as to forreign transactions that since my 
last matters have a much better appearance for the King’s interest 
than they had then, . 

« ¢ A match is treating betwixt the King of France and Hanover's 

d-daughter, in prejudice of the Infanta of Spain now of France ; 
and the Duke of Bourbon will meet with the greatest difficulty in 
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finishing an affair of that kind, since Spain insists upon the espousals 
being made in the month of April, according to former = - 
ments, and in all appearance a rupture 'twixt Spain and the King 
of France will follow upon it, and in'that case Cardinal Alberoni’s 
return to Spain is likely. The endevours of the Court of France 
for making up the difference betwixt the Czar and Hanover will in 
all appearance come to nothing, and I dont say this without good 
grounds: so that all putt togither the prospect is not bad, since it 
cannot be imagin’d the Duke of Bourbon, who is certainly per- 
sonally a freind to the King, would ever oppose what ever another 
Prince might doe for his service.’ Vol. ii. p. 148. 


We shall conclude our extracts from this part of the work, 
with a letter from the Pretender himself to Mr. Lockhart. 
This epistle, among others, shews him to have been a man of 
considerable caution and management, and fully capable of 
directing, even from a foreign country, the political ‘intrigues 
of his party. 


“IT received your long letter of the 5th of December about ten 
days agoe, and thank you very kindly for the accounts you give 
me in it; it is very true that Sunderland has to some ae & made, 
of late, a shew of wishing me well, but I have never heard di- 
rectly from him my self, and have been far from having any par- 
ticular prooff of his sincerity, so that altho one who may be so 
essentially usefull ought to be managed and his friendship culti- 
vated if possible, yet as matters stand I doe not think*it would 
be either prudent or adviseable to deliver our selves up entirely 
to him in the situation in which that particular affair is in at 
present ; and considering the distance I am at, I doe not think it 
adviseable for me to give my Scots freinds any poten direction 
as to their behaviour towards Sunderland, and I am sorry to find 
by what you say in relation to Argyle, that any negotiation with 
him seems to be more remote than it was, ’tho I think you should 
however have an eye that way, that nothing nor no body may be 
neglected, who may any ways serve to forward the good cause. 

“ After this I think the conduct of my Scots freinds in the ap- 
proaching elections will be very easie ; let them cultivate a good 
understanding with my English friends; let them act in con- 
junction with them, and have always in their view the choice of 
such persons who wish best to the cause; and above all keep a 
strict union and ynanimity amongst themselves; by this conduct 
they will make themselves to be equally considerable and _reé 
spected by all partys, and whither it be Argyle or Sunderland 
who wish me well, they will equally serve the purpose of one of 
other in that point, which ought only to be ded, These 
are general rules which must be always observed, but the par- 
ticular application of them can ony be made by those on the spot. 
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« ¢ It may very well be that James Murray may have writt 
formerly something in Scotland in relation to Argyle. but I beleive, 
on enquiry, you would not find it relative to what you had writt 
hither about lim, for I never knew that person given to babling, 
and can be therfor very sure that nothing relating to that particular 
secret was ever mentioned here by him or any body else. For wo- 
men, I can assure you, ate not trusted with any secrets here ; but 
as all bussiness is keept in a very narrow compass, it may very well 
be that those who may think they have a right to be let intoit and 
are not, may write several storys, out of envy to those that are. 
Did I know your informer in this particular, 1 could judge better 
of the matter, but I think the best use to be made of such informa- 
tion is to putt a mark updn the informer, that their little piques or 
jealousies may not create hereafter any jealousie or diffidence 
betwixt me and my friends. And it is only my concern to prevent 
any thing that may tend to that, which has made me enlarge on 
this particular, which in it self I think deserves very little attention. 
I think I have now in general answer’d the contents of your letter. 
I shall conclude with returning you many thanks for the accounts 
you give me and the freindship you om ih for me, and to desire 


you and your two freinds to be assured of my constant esteem and 
kindness for you.’ ”’ Vol. II. p. 74. 


At the conclusion of the volume are to be found some ex- 
ceedingly interesting journals and memoirs of the expedition 
of the Pretender in 1745, written hy some Highland officers 
in his anny. ‘The Editor, Mr. Aufrere, has given these, as 
he found them, without “rash slightest alteration in 


expression or even in spelling. e same line of conduct he 
has also pursued with respect tothe papers of Mr, Lockhart. 
We think him perfectly right in his judgment, especially as it 
respects the memoirs of the Highland officers. There is an 
interest in their rugged style, which no cultivated language 
nor polished periods could impart. : 

Of the value of these papers no one can entertain a doubt. 
‘They are very important documents, and will considerably 
assist any historian of those eventful times.<c The Memoirs, 
which had been surreptitiously published, furnished Dr. So- 
merville mach valuable matter for his history of the reign of 
Anne, and thus he owns his obligation. ‘ With due abate- 
ment for the author's political prejudices,-the Memoirs may 
be admitted as an authoritative voucher for many important 
facts, at the period to which we relate.” 

We shall certainly extend this observation to the contents 
of both volumes. We consider, indeed, the whole work as 
one of the most important historical publications of the day, 
aid highly worthy of a place in the bibary of every one, 7 
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is desirous of acquainting himself with the annals of former 

times. Mr. Aufrere deserves great credit for having pre- 
sented the public with these important documents, and espe- 
cially for the very simple and judicious manner in: which they 
are published. He has given us the nianusvripts as he found 
them, with no commentary of his own. This was a strong 
temptation, probably, to resist, but in resisting it he has shewn 
his good sense, and has considerably increased the value of a 


work, which could only suffer by notes and illustrations of a 
more modern date. ? 





Art. XU. A Journey from India to England, through 
Persia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, and Pritssia, in the 
year 1817. By Lieut. Col. John Johnson, C. B. Illus- 


trated with per they ge 888 pp. 4to. Price 2. 2s. 
Longman. London. I8f8. oh oe 


THE writer of this volume seems to be a sensible and well- 
informed man, and has said what he had to say, in good and 
unaffected language ; nevertheless; whether it be owing to the 
rapidity with which he traversed’ the country which he has 
described, or to the want of sufficient opportunities for form- 
ing any thing like an acquaintance with the people, or to the 
similarity of his accounts and those which we have before 
had from others, certain it is, be the cause what it may, that 
the book has not furnished us with any considerable enter- 
tainment. - It throws ro light whatever upon the state of thé 
country in general ; it brings us acquainted with no new traits 
of the national character ; it contains no descriptions either of 
places or things which have not been mofe fully described 
by former travellers; and as to the details of the author's 
journey from day to day, and place to place, they are all so 
like each other, and most of them, so unimportant, that it is not 
without difficulty the reader is able to keep his attention awake 
to the end of the volume. . These faults are not, it is true, 
lmputable to Col. Johnson ; he bas related all and every thing 
that he had to relate; and we have no reason tosuppose that any 
other person would have related the same things ‘better ; but 
still they are faults in his book; ‘Phe fact is, that a mete 
itinerary. can seldom be worth unless thé country de- 
scribed, happens to be one of which the reader has heard but 
little; gnd this is more particularly trae of a country like 
Persia, in which, from the natare of the government, the dif- 
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ference of religion and language, added to the unsocial 
habits of the people, a stranger may be almost said to travel 
with his understanding blind-folded. 

There is, however, a good deal of matter in the work before 
us, that does not come under the head of mere travelling de- 
tails; our author was introduced to the king of Persia and 
his ministers; he paid a visit to the European residents at 
the court; and on his route home through Georgia and the 
Black Sea, had an opportunity of paying his respects to our 
old friend, the Hetman Platoff, at his own residence. All . 
these varieties, though not particularly interesting in them- 
selves, yet lead to several incidental remarks and anecdotes, 
on sufficient to redeem the book from any sweeping con- 

emnation. Among these we should number two tables con- 
tained in an appendix; the first is an exact itinerary of 
the distances from place to place, measured both in hours 
and miles, and the second an abstract of travelling expences 
from yyy to London; and the author, anxious for the 
interests of his brother officers in India, strongly recom- 
mends, on the score both of expense and pleasure, this mode 
of travelling both to and from India, in preference to the 
ordinary passage by sea. It appears from his account that 
the expense of travelling 3,800 miles by land, and that too 
with post horses from the Black Sea to Hamburg, occupying 
the space of seven months, was only 220/. But Col. John- 
son shall be heard in his own words. 


“ The entire passage might be effected with very little risk, ex- 
cess of fatigue, loss of time, or increase of expense, particularly 
when com with the extravagant demands for any thing like 
comfortable accommodation to or from India on board a regular 
East Indiaman. Let no one, however, undertake the overland 
trip, without expecting to suffer a little from privation in the 
article of food; and also from want of rest, when celerity is at- 
tempted. From those with whom eating and drinking is a pri- 
mary consideration, the stores of an Indiaman claim a decided 
preference. With respect to the fatigue to be apprehended, my 
opinion is, that by beginning with short stages, and ually in- 
creasing them from day to day, a weak person would rather im- 
prove than impair his bodily strength. ere is little embarrass- 
ment to be apprehended on the score of lan in the various 
countries on the route. French is universally spoken in pave oA 
and at Teflis there are servants to be obtained who speak Turki 
and Persian, and in some instances ish and French. Nor is 
there any necessity for changing the for that of any other 
rm as the costume of England is every where respected.” 
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On the 15th of February, 1817, our author, in company 
with his friend Capt. Salter, embarked on board a merchant 
vessel at Bombay, and landed on the 8th of March at Bushire. 
The only novelty that occurs in our author’s account of occur- 
rences at this place, is the ceremony of an Armenian baptism, 
to which he was invited. , 


‘* A large basin is placed at the table, with four candles round 
it; in a niche above the table is a golden crucifix studded with 
seven large precious stones, and there is a long glass vessel with 
sanctified oil. The priest prays over the basin ; then the assistant 
puts water into it, first hot, then cold, as required; he next im- 
merses the crucifix in the basin of water, praying all the while, and 
his assistant responding. The god-father during this time holds 
the child flat on the bedding below him: a little of the sanctified 
oil is then added drop by drop to the water, during which process, 
the priest and his assistant chaunt, the crucifix being previously 
removed from the water. 3dly, The child, entirely naked, is taken 
up and put into the basin by the priest, who with his hands laves 
every part of the infant’s body ; it is then taken out and wrapped 
up. The priest pronounces the baptismal name and some prayers, 
which the god-father repeats after him, and takes up the glass of 
oil, praying all the while; then bringing it near the child, he dips 
his thumb in the. vessel, and rubs oil first on the child's forehead, 
then behind each ear, subsequently on the chin, the eyes, mouth, 
and nose; then the breasts, the hands, the back, the abdomen, and 
the top of each foot, praying the whole time, and the clerk re- 
sponding.” P, 23, 


On the 10th of April, our author left Bushire, on his way to 
Shirauz. The account given by him of the approach to-that 
place is striking ; for twenty miles round no vestige of habi- 
tation is to be seen, or scarcely @ blade of vegetation; all 
hetween them and the city, as far as the eye could reach, was 
one sterile stony waste, ‘Though Shirauz is one of the 
principal cities of Persia, yet our author describes it as dif- 
fering but little, either in size or appearance, from our mid- 
dling cities in India.. This striking baa however, there 
is between them (and it is most gratifying to hear it); that 
the country round the latter, is enlivened by flourishing vil- 
lages ; ‘the plains are loaded with grain ; the roads are worn 
into ruts; whereas Shirauz gives no signs of habitation till 
you enter within its walls. he principal art which is culti- 
vated in the city is that of enamelling upon gold, and the 
skill with which flowers and similar objects are raised Arg 
the gold ground, is described as being singularly beautiful. - 

On the 4th of May, our author uided Shirauy, and on the 
16th he and escort arrived at Ispahan. Fora description of 
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this town, we must refer our readers to ar acconnt of 
Morier’s Persia, in our number for November last. We are 
here again introduced to our friend the Nizam ed Dowla, 
of whose history Morier has given. us so entertaining an 
account. Qur author dined with this distinguished person- 
age, but we shall not extract his description of the dinner. 
On taking leave Col. Johnson asked the Nizam whether he 
could execute any commissions for him in England ; on which 
the Nizam expressed a wish that a glass manufacturer and a 
pecigca mannfacturer might, if possible, be engaged for 
im, under a promise of good treatment and liberal pay, 

On the 2]st, our author left Ispahan, and on the road they 
learnt an anecdote of his present Persian majesty, and of his 
minister ed Dowla, which will explain the difficulties the 
latter has to encounter in his plans of improvement. Line 


“Two years ago, the Nizam ed Dowla, formerly spoken of, 
passing this way in the hot season, found the hoze, or covered tank 
of water, nearly dry ; and though the place was not within his own 
district, gave orders for the construction of another covered basin, 
which, together with the former, would ensure fravellers a supply 
of water throughout the year. The work was begun; the space 
for the enclosure walls was sunk to the depth of about twenty feet, 
and stones were collected for commencing a building of about fifty 
feet in diameter; when it happened that his Majesty passing this 
way, enquired what work was carrying-on. They told him it was 
a new tank which the Nizam had ordered ‘to be built, on finding 
that there was not an adequate supply of water, ‘forthe place dur- 
ing the hot season. ‘The King replied with that exalted dignity and 
liberality of sentiment for which he has been ever conspicuous, that 
works of this kind, where nature had not done her duty, should 
be performed by himself as > and that they were not proper 
for a subject, inferring that it belonged solely to the father of his 
people to supply them with what Providence had withheld. He 
therefore ordered the work to be sispended: the workmen re- 
turned to Ispahan, where the Nizam employed them in other 
undertakings not so likely to come within the cognizance of his 
Majesty, who hitherto has not had leisure to realive his excellent 
intentions.” P. 149, | 


On arriving at Tehraun, our author and his companions 
paid a yisit to the residence of the British Embassy at that 
place ; and we were glad to find our countrymen so agree- 
ably provided for, They haye a,pleasant and spacious 
building, fitted np in European style, with stoves, mahogany 
tables, chairs, and so on; and what is still more a subject of 
congratulation, all the new publications, and reviews, besides 
newspapers from all quarters of the globe, At Tehraun 
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resides Meerza Abul Hussein, whom many of our readers 
may remember as ‘‘the Persian Ambassador.”, Our author 

id him a visit, and was received by him with singular cor- 
diality. He lives in greater splendour than even the: Vizier 
himself, and has chairs for those English gentlemen who visit 
him, to whom he shews, on every occasion, the most marked 
attention and attachment. The following orientalism, which 
occurred @ few days previously to our author's arrival, is 
characteristic of a government where the want of liberty 
necessarily generates occasional license. | 


“* A few da o his Maj was going on horseback through 
the bazars, whan’ shopktaner Gin one’ ond thus addressed him : 
‘ Your Majesty little knows the sufferings of the poor at this mo- 
ment; while you are enjoying profusion, we cannot get bread to 
eat; all the grain, the moment it arrives from the country, is 
bought up by monied men, and they, unfortunately for us, are 
men of consequence: it is then locked up, and served out for sale 
only by small and most insufficient quantities at greatly enhanced 
prices. In the name of God, attend to our cries end relieve your 
subjects, who are starving.’ The King listened to his complaint, 
and giving some unsatisfactory answer, rode on, followed by many 
of his principal people, among whom was his son, Prince Hussein 
Ally Meerza. ‘Ihe shopkeeper in despair called out, ‘ God send 
that the Russians may make themselves masters of this country for 
the relief of the poor.’ The Prince, who is commander of the 
fortified town of Tehraun, heard the man, and as he passed looked 
at him long and steadfastly, as if te scrutinize his countenance, 
og remember it; but no farther notice was taken of the affair. 

- 162, 


The account of what took place at our author’s presenta- 
tion at court, is only remarkable for the style used by the 


chargé d’affaires, in introducing him and his companion to 
the Ring— 


“ These gentlemen, King of Keg. have all their lives been 
anxious to touch the dust of your Majesty’s feet, and this day 
forms a new beginning of their lives; they look on all their 
days as nothing, and glory in the honour conferred on them by 
your Majesty, King of Kings.’” 

Having quitted Tehraun, our author took an opportunity 
of paying a visit to the summer residence of the king. We 
shall not describe it, because nothing is less entertaining 
than even seeing these kind of sights ; in description they have 
the additional merit of being unintelligible. We were, how- 
ever, amused to find how infallibly the same employment ge- 
nerates the same manners and views, even under circum- 
stances apparently the most unlike. | ) 
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‘Those who have been shewn through the houses belonging 
to our English gentry of rank, will recognize in the following 
trait, the features of many an old dowager English house- 
keeper. The domestic by whom the palace was shewn, having 
expatiated upon all its beauties, and pointed out the conve- 
niences of each apartment, and the supreme felicity of those 
destined to live in them, proceeded to observe, with. an air 
of exultation and affected solemnity ‘‘ His majesty is a great 
king of kings ; he has horses and wives without number, and 
a noble long beard,” placing his hand to his waist as if to 
describe its length, and raising and moving his head from 
right to left. He then said, in order to convince them of 
the fact, ** | will take you to his picture which is beautiful to 
behold ;” this he accordingly did; it would not appear that 
it excited all the admiration which was expected, although _ 
our author gives the Persians considerable credit for their — 
skill in painting. 

In the middle of June, our author and his companion ar- 
rived at Udenshee, a village inhabited by Armenians ; and 
the animated and cheerful appearance ef it; enlivened as it 
was by females going about in every direction, formed a most 
agreeable contrast to the monotonous dulness of the Maho- 
medan villages, In the neighbourhood of this place, the 
Russian ambassador was residing, to whom our travellers in- 
troduced themselves. The embassy consisted of General 
Yermoloff, two counsellors of embassy, about thirty officers, 
a painter, a physician, a surgeon, 24 Russian troopers, 
besides some officers of Cossacks, cuirassiers, &c. Nothing 
could exceed tl:e hospitable and friendly reception which our 
author received from General Yermoloff; who, learning that 
our travellers intended to return home by the way of Russia 
and the Black Sea, gave them letters of introduction to Ge- 
neral Platoff, and to persons of distinction at every consider- 
able place on the road. In consequence of an observation 
made by the general, that in all Poland there was not more 
than four Russians employed publicly by the state, inclading 
the Grand Duke Constantine himself, (ail the public function- 
aries, with these exceptions, being Poles): our author is led 
to reflect upon the mischiefs which have resulted to our go- 
vernment in India, from having constantly pursued the di- 
rectly contrary policy, Our author's remarks upon this sub- 
ject are sensible, and we should think just, Upon this sub- 
ject we are not competent to hazard an opinion; but as it is 
extremely improbable (as we had occasion to state in our re- 
yiew of Mills’ India) that the natives of India will ever be 
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brought to embrace our religion, and to enter into the spirit 
of European civilization, so long as the present exclusive 
system of government continues to exist, it gave us pleasure 
to find a man like Colonel Johnson, who has means of judg- 
ing which no person, unacquainted with India, can possess, 
advocating that side of the question, which every one must 
wish to be the true one. 

At Tabriz, where our travellers arrived on the 23d of June, 
they had an opportunity of visiting Prince Abbas, to whom 
we introduced our readers in our review of Morier’s Persia. 
At the prince's request, our author inspected his arsenal and 
the fortifications, which, under the direction of European 
officers, have been lately constructed at this place ; and we 
were sorry to hear so bad an account of them. With respect 
to the fortifications, our author seems to be of the same opi- 
nion as the Prince, and to think that the prayers of the head 
priest would be about as formidable an obstacle to a Russian 
army as the ramparts with which the town is surrounded. 
The arsenal tiattakies of the same character ; consisting only 
‘ of afew small six pounders, upon amusettes, and a few nine 
or twelve-pounders, cast on the spot. ‘These together, ‘‘ con- 
stitute all the artillery for the defence of the town, and per- 
haps of the frontier, with but few, if any, stores or ammuni- 
tion for them.” And yet so proud are the Persians of the 
state of their ordinance department, that they imagine nothing 
but the fear of their resources in this line, deters the Russians 
from declaring war against them. We regret to hear, that 
our government no longer allow any of our officers to remain, 
and act hostilely, in the Persian service ; the consequence of 
which is, that their place is supplied by French officers ; of 
whom there are at present five in the Persian service, be- 
sides four Italians. 

We have now arrived at the Russian frontier; after pass- 
ing this, the only incident of the slightest interest which 
occurs, is a visit which oar author paid to the Hetman 
Platoff; and which indeed is only interesting from the grati- 
fying account which it gives us, of that veteran chief’s grati- 
tude for the well meant kindness, with which he and Blucher 
were overwhelmed, while in this country. Our author con- 
tinues the story of his travels until it dies a natural death ; 
having arrived at Harwich, on the 9th of September, “ his 
fellow travellers, who were as anxious as himself to get to 
London, joined him to the number of six in taking their places 
together, so as to occupy an extra stage coach, in which 
set out about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and arrived in 
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London late at night.” So ended our author's ‘* Journey 
over land to England ;” and with this passage, so expressive 
of the art of making a book, our account of it shall ter- 
minate. 
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Commentaries on the Laws of England; principally in the Order, and com. 
prising the whole Substance, of the Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone. 
Bvo. Ib, Is.» ' 

‘The Trials of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, British Subjects, who were Convicted 
aud Executed for supposed High Treason against the Government of the United 
States of America, in exciting the Indians to War, being the official Papers laid 
betore Congress by the President, Mr. Moury. 3s. 

Notes and Observations on Criminal Trials. By a Juryman, 1s. 

The Trial of Andrew Mac Kinley, before the thigh Court of Justiciary, at Edin- 
burgh, July 26, 1817, tor admimstering unigwfal Oaths, &c. By John Dowe, 
Esq. WS. Bv0o. 165. . ' 

MEDICAL, 


Transactions of the Association of the Fellows and Licentiates of the King's and 
Queen's Cullege of Physicians inJreland, Vol. 11, 8vo. 168, Cees 
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Remarks on the Causes, Prevention, and Treatment, of the present prevailing 
Epidemic, scamae called Typhus Fever, for the Use and Benefit of the People. 
By W. O. Porter, M. D. one of the Physicians to the Bristol Dispensary, &c. 
Ys. : 


6d. 

Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the Human Eye. By James Wardrop, 
F.RS.E. Vol. II. 8vo. 11. 5s. 

‘'wo Essays, one upon Single Vision with Two Eyes, the other upon Dew; a 
Letter to the Right Honourable Lloyd, Lord Kenyon ; and an Account of a Fe. 
male of the White Race of Mankind, Part of whose Skin resembles that of a 
Negro, with some Observations ou the Causes of the Differences in Colour and 
Form between the White and Negro Races of Men. By the late W. C, Wells, 
M.D. F.R.S. L. and E. With a Memoir of his Life, written by himself. Bvo. 12s. 

The Atmosphere and Climate of England, in Connection with Derangements 
of the Liver, internal Organs, and nervous System. ‘To which is added, au Essay, 
medical and philosuphical, on the Prolongation of Human Life, and Mitigation of 
Human Sufferings. By James Johnson, M.D. 9s. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. Vol, 1X. PartJL. 8vo. 7s. 

Elements of Medical Logick. By Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. 8vo. 7s. 

Practica] Observations on the Progress of Medical Improvement, for the last 
Thirty Years; or, Histories of Cases of acute Diseases, as Fevers, Dysentery, He- 
patitis, and Plague. By Charles Maclean, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 

A Practical Treatise on Tropical Dysentery, more particularly as it occurs in 
the East Indies ; illustrated by Cases and Appearances on Dissection. By RK. W. 
Bampfield, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 


Hore Britannice ; or, Studies in ancient British History, By John Hughes. 
2 vols, 8Svo. 18s. 

Memorials ; or the Memorable Things that fell out within this Island of Great 
Britain, from 1638 to 1684. By the Rev. Robert Law. Edited from the M.S. 
by Charles Kirkpatrick S » Esq. 4to, 11. 16s. 

Enchiridion Roma; or, Manual of detached Remarks on the Buildings, Pic- 
tures, Statues, Inscriptions, &c. of ancient and modern Rome. By S. Weston, 
FP.RS.& A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Occurrences during Six Months’ Residence in the Province of Calabria Ulte- 
riore, in the Kingdom of Naples, in the Year 1809, 1810; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Country, Remarks on the Manvers and Customs of the Inhabitants, 
and Observations on the Conduct of the French towards them, with Instances of 
their Oppression, &c. By Lieut. P. J. Elmhirst, R.N. 8vo, 6s, 

The Tour of Africa; containing a concise Account of all the Countries in that 
Quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by Europeans ; with the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Inhabitants, selected from the best Authors, and arranged by Cathe- 
rine Hutton, 8vo. 12s, 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. styled the Augustan Ara of France. 
S$ vols. Svo. il. 16s. 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily ; tending to illustrate some Districts, 
which have not been described by Mr. Eustace, in his Classical Tour. By Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 4to. i. 2s, 


Historical Memoirs, respecting the lish, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, from 
= Reformation to the present Time. By Charles Butler, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 4s, 

BIOGRAPHY. 


A Journal of the Life, Travels, and Christian Experience of Thomas Chalkley, 
written by himself. 1%mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Briet Memoir of her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, with authentic Anecdotes 
and elegiac Verses. By Thomas Williams. 2s. 6d. 

The p aon Biography and Obituary for 1819. 8vo. 15s. 


POLITICAL. 
Thoughts on the Resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank, and on the Corn 
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Bill, as connected with that Measure; in a Letter, addressed to.the Right Hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, By A, H. Chambers, Banker, Bond-street. @s. 
A Letter to the Right Hon, Robert Peel, M.P. for the University of Oxford, on 
the pernicious Effects of a variable Standard of Value, especially as it regards the 
Lower Order and the Poor Laws. By one of his Constituents. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Honour of the English Nation, on the behalf of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 2s. ; 

The Soul of Mr. Pitt, developing that by giving the funded Proprietors. the 

ermissive Faculty of claiming Debentures, transferable to the Bearer, Eighteen 
illions of Taxes may be taken off, and the Three per Cent, Consols be constantly 
above 1001. Svo. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Liberty of the Press in Great Britain ; ther with Observa- 
tions on the late Trials of Watson, Hone, &c. Translated from the German of 
celebrated F, Gentz, Aulic Counsellor to the Emperor of Germany, &c. 

vo. 4s, 

Remarks on the Practicability of Mr. Robert Owen's Plan to improve the Con- 
dition of the Lower Classes. Dedicated to William Wilberforce, Esq, 2s, 

Count Las Casas’s Appeal to the British Parliament, respecting the Treatment 
of the Emperor Napoleon, by Sir Hudson Lowe. 4s. 

A Letter to Earl Grey, on the Subject of the late Arrest and Removal of Gene- 
ral Gourgaud, 4s. 6d. ; 

Two Letters of Matius Scevola, published in the Morning Chronicle, in Sep- 
tember last. @s. 6d. } 

A few Observations on All Souls College, Oxford, relative to the Abuses of 
Charities, 1s, 6d. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. in Reply to the Strictares on Winchester 
College, contained in his Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly. From the Rev, Liscombe 
Clarke, A.M. Fellow of Winchester College. 2s. 

The Speech of John Coleman a Esq. on returning Thanks for the 
Silver Vase, voted to him by public Su tion, for his Exe in the Cause 
of a Parliamentary Reform, and presented at a Meeting of his Friends of that 
Measure, held at Bodmin, in Cornwall, on the 13th of April, 18187 With Notes, 
and an Account of the Proceedings of the Day. Published at the Request, and 
in obedience to the unanimous Resolution of the Company present. 3s. 

An Account of a new Method of making Dried Anatomical Preparations ; which 
exhibits the Muscles, ‘'endons, Nerves, Arteries, and Veins, of their natoral Size, 
Colour, &c. and presents the same Appearance as a fresh Subject when first dis- 
sected, and which, by preventing any offensive Smell, and the usual destructive 
Effects of Heat, Damp, and Insects, affords the Opportunity of keeping them un- 
altered for any Number of Years. By Joseph Swan, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and Surgeon to the Lincoln County Hospital. 1s. 

A few Observations upon the Controversy respecting the late Measures of Par- 
liament for correcting Abuses in public Charities, connected with the Education 
of the Poor, 6d. 


POETRY. 


The Countess of Carrick, a Love Tale; and Clandestine Marriage. Dediented 
to the Right Hon. Lady F. V. Tempest. By Carolan. 8s. 

The Banquet, in Three Cantos, with Notes. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Montaltu, or the Heart Unveiled; in Two Cantos. By Thomas Mac Carthy. 

An Ode to Scandal. To which are added, Stanzas on Fire, By the late Right 
Hon. R, B. Sheridan. 1s. 6d. 

The Times, er Views of Society ; a Poem, with copious Notes. Svo. 8s, 


DRAMATIC. 


Shakspeare’s Genius Justified ; being Restorations and Illustrations of Seven 
Hundred Passages of Shakspeare: which have afforded abundant Scope for criti- 
cal Auimindvertun, and hitherto held at Defiasice the Penetration of all Shak- 
speare’s Commentators. By Z. Jackson. §vo, 14s. 3 
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Hamlet, and As You Like It; with copious Notes. A Specimen of a new 
Edition of Shakspeare. .8v0, 16s, 

The Heart of Mid-Lothiun ; or, the Lily of St. Leonard’s, In Three Acts, As 
performed at the Surry Theatre. By Thomas Dibdin, 2s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 
Coraly. 3 Vols. 13s. 6d. } 
‘The Charms of Daudyism ; or, Living in Style. By Olivia Moreland, Chief of 
the Female Dandies, Edited by Captaim Ashe. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Constancy. 4 Vols, 11. 4s, | 
Suint Patrick; a National Tale of the Fifth Century, By an Antiquary. 
3 Vols. i, 1s. 
Coquetry. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. 
’ Civilization; or, The Indian Chief and the British Pastor. 3 Vols. 12mo. 18s. 
Leng Daughter of Belisarius. By Charles Hervey Smith, Major of Brigade. 
2 Vols. 10s, 
The Young Travellers ; or, a Visit to the Grandmother ; containing a Variety of 
incidental Topics, a Sketch of the Elements of Zoology, Mineralogy, and other 
Branches of Natural History. By Frances Thurtle. 12m0. 4s, Gd. 


‘The Betrothed Cousins; a Tale for the Use of Young Persons, . By Mrs. E. 
Hamilton, 12m. 4s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Leiters on the Importance, Duty, and Advantages, of Early Rising ; addressed 
to Heads of Families, the Man of Business, the Lover of Nature, the Student, and 
the Christian. 8vo. 6s, 

Facts and Observations towards forming 9 new Theory of the Earth. . By Wil- 
liam Kuight, L.L.D. Belfast. vo. 9s, a 

Copies of Papers submitted to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, relative to a Plan for constructing an Electrical Telegraph _ 
and a Nautical Nocturnal Communicator. Also, Copies of Correspondence with 


severul emiment scientific Persons, respecting ue proposed Means of effectuatia 
the Plan, By Joseph Day, Gent. 2s, 6d. ; 


The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose and Verse, of George Hardinge, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. Senior Justice of the Counties of Brecou, Glamorgan, and Radnor, 
3 Vols, 6vo. i. 2s, 

A new Translation of the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristuile. 8s, 

Transactions of the Literary Suciety of Bombay, 4to. Zl. 12s. 6d. 

Substance of a Statement made to the Chamber of Commerce; Plymouth, con- 
cerning the Formation of a Rail-road trom the Forest of Dartmoor tu the Plymouth 
Lime Quarries; with a Plan, By Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 1s, 

A brief Accuunt of the Guildhall of the City of London. By J, B. Nichols, 
F.S.A. With an internal View, by J. C, Buckler ; and a View of the old Front, 
by Mr. Schnebbelie. 8vo. 5s. “ve 

A Defeace of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St, Patrick’s; in Answer to certain 
Observations in his Lite and Writings,.in the Bitty-ihird Number of the Edinburgh 
Review. 8vo, 3s. _ mir 

The Peeragé of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. By Jobn 
Debrett, ‘Twelfth Edition, corrected to January, 1819.. 2 Vols. 11. 4s, 

Letters frum the Hon. Horace Walpole, to the Rev. W. Cole, and Others; from 
the Year 1745 to the Year 1782. 4to. 11. 7s, 

A Compendium of the Theory and Practice of Drawing and Painting, illustrated 
by the Technical Terms in Art; with practical Observations on the esseutial Liaes, 
ant the Forms connected with them, By R. Dagléy, 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Au Astronomical Catechism ; or, Dialogues between a Mother and her Daughter. 
by Catherine Vale Whitwell. 8vo, ‘Th Is. 

A Treatise on the Importance of extending the British. Fisheries ; containing a 


Description of the Iceland Fishesies, und of the Newfoundlaud Fishery and ge 
Coluny. By S. Phelps. Sve. ds, | ou 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Churchman’s Second Epistle, with Notes and MHlustra- 
tions, by the Author of gio Clerici, — will be 
published ; and a third Edition of Religio Clerici, Epistle the 
first, with Notes and [llustrations. , 

A Defence of the Poor Laws, with a Plan for the Sup- 

ression of Mendicity, and the Establishment of universal 
arochial Benefit Societies, by Samuel Roberts, Author of 
the State Lottery, a Dream. 

Professor Paxton of Edinburgh, has in the Press, and 
‘nearly ready for Publication, in two Volumes, Svo. Illustra- 

tions of Scripture; 1st from the Geography of the East ; 
2nd the Natural History of the East; and 3dly, from the 
Customs and Manners of Ancient and Modern Nations. 

A Series of Letters are preparing for Publication, written 
by the Hon. Lady Spencer to her Niece, the late celebrated 
Duchess of Devonshire, shortly after her Marriage. 

Sir Arthur Clarke has nearly ready for Publication, an 
Essay on Warm, Cold, and apour Bathing, with Prac- 
tical Observations on Sea Bathing, Diseases of the Skin, 
Bilious Liver Complaints, and Dropsy. 

Mr. Boileau will shortly .publist ‘the Art of French Con- 
versation Exemplified, on a new Plan, with am Introdac- 
tion, &c. * 


The Recollections of Japan, by Captain Golownin, are exe 
pected to appear in the course of a few Days, they will .be 
accompanied by a Chronological Account of the Rise, De- 
cline, and Renewal of British Commercial Intercourse with 
that Country. , : 

Mr. Colburn is preparing for Publication, The Hermit in 
London ; or Sketches of English Manners, some Specimens 
of which have appeared in the Literary Gazette.’ The whole 
Collection will form, three Volumes. ios «, . 

The second, or concluding Part of Dr. Watkins's Memoirs 
of 6 late Majesty, may be expected early in the present 

onth. Kies N 
_ C. Mills, Esq. Author of a History of Muhamimedanism, 
is preparing for the Press, the History of the. Crusades;»un- 
dertaken for the Recovery of the Holy Land, A view of 
the Latin States in Syria and “Palestine ; the Constitution 
and Laws of the Kingdom of Jerusalem ; the Military Or- 
ders which sprung from the Wars between the Christians 
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and Mussulmans; ‘and the consequences of the Crusades 
upor the Moralsy Politics, and Manners of Europe. 

C. Dibdin, Esq. will publish shortly, Young Arthur; or 
the Child oj Mystery, a Metrical Romance. 

Preparing for the Press, in one Volume 4to. illustrated 
by Plates, a Voyage up the Persian Gulf, and a Journey 
over Land, from India to England, in 1817; containing an 
Account of Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Meso- 
potamia, Babylon, Bagdad, Kourdorlan, Armenia, Asia 
Minor, &c. By William Hende, Esq. of the Madras Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Dr. Clutterbuck, one of the Physicians to the General 
Dispensary, &c. will shortly publish Observations on the 
Nature and ‘Treatment of the Epidemic Fever, at present 
prevailing in the Metropolis, as well as in several Parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

A new Edition of Family Prayers, by the late Dr. Pier- 
son, with a Life of the Author, is in the Press. 

‘The New Volume of Sermons, by Dr. Chalmers of Glasgow, 
is expected to appear in the course of February. 

In the Press, Introductory Greek Exercises to those of 
Neilson, Dunbar, and others, arranged wider Models to 
assist the learner. By N. Howard, Author of Greek and 


' Latin Vocabularies, &c. &c. 


The third Edition, with considerable Additions, of Dr. 
Scudamore’s Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Gout and 
Rheumatism, is nearly ready for Publication. 

Dr. Clarke's Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, 
Finland, Norway, and Russia, will be published on the first 
of February. 

A Volume of Sermons (dedicated by Permission to Dr. 
Magee, Dean of Cork) chiefly designed to illustrate and en- 
force the principle of Christian Responsibility, will be pub- 
lished in a few Days. 

A new Edition of a Song to David, by the late C. Smart, 
M.A. will appear on the first of February. 

The Rev. John Evans has in the Préss, Essays, Biographi- 
cal, Literary, Moral, and Critical, which will be published in 
the course of February. 

Maternal Conversations by Madame Dufresnoy ; on Beauty, 
Passion, Courage, Justice, Clemency, Moderation, Perseve- 
rance, Riches, Love of Country, &c. &c. will be published in 
February. 

J. Brown, Esq. has in the Press a Poem, entitled, the 
Stage ; addressed to Mr. Farren; containing Strictures of 
various Actors. : 


+ 
+ 











